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THE VINDICATION OF VERULAM. 


HE integrity of their judges is the legitimate 
ms boast of the British people. We pride 
ourselves on the tradition that wherever our 
flag flies the law is administered without fear or 
favour. This guarantee of even-handed justice is 
one of thesecurities of the Empire, and makes allsorts 
and conditions of men content to live under its rule. 
Without it our world-wide possessions could neither’ 
have been acquired nor maintained. Whatever, there- 
fore, besmirches the honour of a British Judge disturbs 
the very foundation of British polity and the higher 
the station of the dignitary whose integrity is impugned 
the greater the injury to the national reputation. It 
is strange, therefore, and unaccountable that the 
people of England should for so long have permitted 
the name and reputation of the greatest personage 
who ever adorned a British Bench to lie under an 
imputation of corruption for which there is no solid 
foundation. 

The assumption of the guilt of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, rests on his own so-called confession. But 
in his admission of culpability there is more of refuta- 
tion than of acknowledgment of wrong doing. In 
his time the salaries of officials were little more than 
nominal. The incomes necessary to maintain. their 
state were largely derived from fines, fees and for- 
feitures. It is manifestly unjust and absurd to apply 
to the transactions of men of past ages the present 
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criterion of conduct. Only in our own days has the 
taking of certain secret commissions been made illegal]. 

In the reign of James I. it was customary for Officers 
ef State to accept presents for services rendered in 
their public capacity; although this, like many 
other practices then sanctioned or tolerated, would 
now be regarded as infamous. 

Verulam draws a distinction between vitium temports 
and vitium hominis. To the former he pleads guilty, 
not to the latter. In a letter to the King, he says: 

“‘ For the briberies and gifts wherewith Iam charged, 
when the book of hearts shall be opened, I hope I 
shall not be found to have the troubled fountain of a 
corrupt heart, in a depraved habit of taking rewards 
to pervert justice ; howsoever, I be frail and partake 
of the abuses of the time.’”’ From the Tower he 
wrote to Buckingham, saying ‘“‘ Howsoever I have 
acknowledged that the sentence is just and for 


reformation sake fit I have been .. . the 
justest Chancellor that hath been in the five changes 
since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s time.” e 


It should be borne in mind that while Verulam’s 
protestations of innocence were the outpourings of 
his own heart, his confession and submission to the 
House of Lords was made at the request of the Crown. 
In notes prepared for a conference with the King, he 
says that the law of Nature taught him to speak in his 
own defence,that with respect to the charge of bribery 
he was as innocent as any born on St. Innocent’s 
day, that if, however, it was absolutely necessary, 
the King’s will should be obeyed ; and that he was ready 
to make an oblation of himself to the King, in whose 
hands he was as clay, to be made a vessel of honour 
or dishononr. 

It is evident that Verulam’s original intention was 
to defend himself in person from the charges brought 
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against him, and doubtless his clear conscience and 
unmatched eloquence would have enabled him 
successfully to do so. The reasons that restrained 
him from this course, though difficult now to appraise, 
were paramount at the time, and the motive of the 
King in desiring that he should not exonerate himself 
becomes clear when the situation is ioe. 

Money was urgently needed for naval defences 
and other necessities of Government. At the earnest 
entreaty of Bacon, the King had consented to abandon 
objectionable methods of raising revenue and to 
summon a Parliament. The members while voting 
supply were bent on redressing grievances and purging 
abuses. Coke, Bacon’s bitter enemy and life-long 
rival, suggested that enquiry should be made into 
abuses in the courts of law. Verulam welcomed this 
as a step towards the reforms he desired, and gave 
full permission to search the proceedings of his own 
Court. Two former suitors in Chancery were brought 
forward. One, Aubrey by name, complained that 
though on the advice of his Counsel he paid {100 to 
the Court, he lost hiscase. Another, Edward Egerton, 
stated that he sent, at the suggestion of Sir George 
Hastings and Sir Richard Young, a present of £400 
to the Chancellor for former kindness when Attorney 
General ; nevertheless, the case was decided against 
him. These allegations were regarded by the Com- 
mons as insufficient to support an accusation. Con- 
sequently Churchill, a servant dismissed by Verulam 
for misconduct,was put on the scent. Out of 7,000 cases 
decided by the Lord Chancellor, 22 charges of corrup- 
tion were raked up against him. Some of these were 
ordinary loans. One gift, being irregular, had been 
sent back. Onewasa fee from the London Companies 
for arbitration. The majority of cases were payments 
and presents made in the customary manner. 
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The House of Commons, at the instance of Verulam’s 
foes, consented to let the case go up to the House of 
Lords for enquiry, but not as an impeachment. Lord 
Verulam, who was at first disposed to regard the 
accusation as merely malicious and vexatious, now 
realised that a plot, with sanction in high places, 
was on foot to overthrow him. The exactions and 
corruption of the myrmidons of Buckingham had 
been scandalous. To save the Crown from com- 
promise, a victim was demanded. Either the 
Chancellor or the favourite must be sacrificed. The 
King’s desire was to save the latter at any cost, so the 
foremost man of all this world was doomed to fall. 

There are circumstances connected with the over- 
throw of Verulam which are still mysterious. It is 
to be hoped that at no distant date a full and impartial 
enquiry into them will be made. Archbishop Teni- 
son says : ‘‘ The great cause of his suffering is to some- 
a secret. I leave them to find it out by his words to 
King James: ‘ I wish that as I am the first, so I may 
be the last of sacrifices in your time, and when, from 
private appetite, it is resolved that a creature shall 
be sacrificed, it is easy to pick up sticks enough from 
any thicket whither it hath strayed, to make a fire to 
offer it with.’”’ Dr. Rawley, Bacon’s_ chaplain, 
remarks that ‘‘Some papers touching matters of 
estate, tread too near to the heels of truth, and to the 
times of the persons concerned.” Years later, when 
it was safe to speak, Sir Thomas Bushel, one of Bacon’s 
secretaries, throws some light on the subject. In a 
tract published in 1659 he says :— 

“Before this could be accomplished to his own 
content, there arose such complaints against his lord- 
ship and the favourite at Court, that for some days 
put the King to this quere, whether he should permit 
the favourite of his affection, or the oracle of his 
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council, to sink in his service ; whereupon his lordship 
was sent for by the King, who, aftersome discourse, 
gave him this positive advice, to submit himself to 
his house of peers, and that, upon his princely word, 
he would restore him again, if they, in their honours, 
should not be sensible of his merits. Now, though 
my lord saw his approaching ruin, and told his Majesty 
that there was little hopes of mercy in a multitude, 
when his enemies were to give fire, if he did not plead 
for himself ; yet such was his obedience to him from 
whom he had his being, that he resolved his Majesty’s 
will should be his only law ; and so he took leave of 
him with these words : Those who will strike at your 
Chancellor, it is much to be feared,will strike at your 
crown ; and wished that as he was then the first, so he 
might be the last of sacrifices. 

“Soon after, according to his Majesty’s commands, 
he wrote a submissive letter to the House, and sent me 
to my Lord Windsor to know the result, which I was 
loth, at my return, to acquaint him with ; for, alas! 
his sovereign’s favour was not in so high a measure, 
but he, like the phoenix, must be sacrificed in flames 
of his own raising, and so perished, like Icarus, in that 
his lofty design ; the great revenue of his office being 
lost, and his titles of honour saved but by the bishops’ 
votes, whereto he replied, that he was only bound to 
thank his clergy. 

‘‘ The thunder of which fatal sentence did much 
perplex my troubled thoughts as well as others, to 
see that famous lord, who procured his Majesty 
to call this Parliament, must be the first subject of 
their revengeful wrath, and that so unparalleled a 
master should be thus brought upon the public stage, 
for the foolish miscarriage of his own servants, whereof, 
with grief of heart, I confess myself to be one. Yet 
shortly after, the King dissolved the Parliament, but 
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never restored that matchless lord to his place, which 
made him to wish the many years he had spent in state 
policy and law study had been solely devoted to true 
philosophy ; for, said he, the one, at the best, doth 
but comprehend man’s frailty, in its greatest splendour ; 
but the other, the mysterious knowledge of all things 
created in the six days’ work.” 

Bushel apparently attributes the downfall of Verulam 
to the action of his subordinates. One of the anec- 
dotes told of him is that when returning home after 


the accusation was first made, his servants rose as he. 


passed through the hall, whereupon, he said, “ Sit 
down, my friends, your rise has been my fall.” The 


last article in the Charges made against Verulam | 
was that he had given way to great exactions by his, 


servants. In his reply to this he went so far as to 
confess to a great fault of neglect in looking no better 
after them. In this, as in other respects, he was more 
sinned against than sinning, but he was of far too 
generous a nature to attempt to shift the blame on 
others. As to the general censure against presents 
to judges implied in his condemnation, Verulam 
could make no complaint. The passion of his life 
was the betterment of mankind. He rejoiced at the 
prospect of purging the Courts of Justice, and in his 
“submission and supplication” to the House of 
Lords, he uses the words, ‘‘ Though it be my fortune 
to be the anvil on which these good effects are beaten 
and wrought, I take no small comfort.” 

The sentence pronounced by the House of Lords 
was severe. Already deprived of the Seals, Verulam 
was to undergo a fine of £40,009, to be imprisoned in 
the Tower during the King’s pleasure, to be for ever 
incapable of any office, place, or employment in the 
State or Commonwealth, and never again to sit in 
Parliament, nor come within the verge of the Court. 
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He was, however, set free in a few days,. and soon 
afterwards the fine was remitted. The remainder of 
the sentence was cancelled in 1624 and he was once 
more summoned to Parliament. His fall was great, 
but he bore his cross and endured the shame like a 
true philosopher. His spirit and energy remained 
undaunted. Indeed he regarded his release from 
the bondage of power as somewhat of a blessing in 
disguise, for it enabled him to devote himself to those 
pursuits for which by nature he was best fitted. In 
a letter to the King he says: “In the beginning of 
my trouble, when in the midst of the tempest, I had 
a kenning of the harbour, which I hope now by 
your Majesty’s favour I am entering into; now my 
study is my exchange, and my pen my practice for 
the use of my talent.”” Inhis retirement he produced 
many of the best of his immortal works. 

It bas been urged by some that, even though made at 
the entreaty of the King, Verulam’s so-called con- 
fession precludes the possibility of his exculpation. 
But his self-reproach was only an admission that he 
fell short of his own ideal. The best men are those 
who are most conscious of their shortcomings. They 
under-estimate their goodness, while inferior minds 
plume themselves on a minimum of virtue. The 
apostle who’ proclaimed himself the chief of sinners 
was a saint. Every good churchman once a week 
confesses himself to be a miserable sinner, An eminent 
divine, on seeing a culprit dragged on a hurdle to 
execution, was constrained to exclaim :“‘ There but 
by the grace of God go I.” There is a humility born 
of greatness. Guilt is comparative. Judged by the 
absolute standard, Bacon sought condemnation ; but 
judged by the human standard he appears pre- 
eminent in virtue. He spoke nothing but the truth 
when he claimed to be a just and upright judge. 
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Conscious of his rectitude, and of ultimate vindication, 
he bequeathed, in the touching words of his last will 
and testament, his name and memory to “ Men’s 
charitable speeches, to foreign nations and the next 
ages.” So far as foreign nations are concerned, the 
trust has been honoured. Both during his life time and 
ever after, he has been held in the highest esteem by 
all but his own countrymen. Thus has the saying 
been verified that a prophet is not without bonour save 
in his own country and in his own house. It is a 
standing disgrace that here among the people whose 
greatness is largely due to his wise counsels and fruitful 
philosophy, the name of Bacon is still a by-word and 
reproach. A political writer excuses the faulis of 
Brougham by a comparison with the crimes of Bacon. 
A distinguished statesman and modern philosopher, 
while admiring the intellect of Bacon, deplored his 
moral depravity. Yet when thetruth is fully revealed 
it will appear that his gigantic intelligence was even 
exceeded by the greatness of his soul. We are told 
by Aubrey that all good men loved him; how then 
could he have been the cringing sycophant, the false 
friend and the corrupt judge that the common herd 
call him. 

Pope, to point a phrase and satisfy a craving for 
antithesis pronounced him, in an infamous line, to be 
“the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” Rarely, 
hasa voice been raised on his behalf. Basil Montagu in: 
1834 published in the “ Life of Francis Bacon,” a 
noble defence of his actions and character. This was 
the signal for a truculent attack in the Edinburgh 
Review, by Macaulay who, in addition to giving voice 
to the vulgar view, elaborates a charge of gross cruelty 
against the most benignant and gentlest of mortals. . 
Macaulay’s love of effect and habitual inaccuracy may 
account for an article which it is said he regretted 
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having written. But what can be urged asa palliation 
for Lord Campbell, himself afterwards a Lord Chan- 
cellor, fouling his own nest by a diatribe containing 
inaccuracies which would bring discredit on a pleader 
in the Old Bailey. Spedding justly sums up these 
calumnies in the remark that Lord Campbell’s is a 
rough version of Macaulay’s essay which itself was an 
exaggerated version of a popular view. 

The charge of sycophancy rests mainly on Bacon’s 
letters to his kinsmen, Burghley and Cecil, soliciting 
employment. Being left without provision by his 
father he naturally longed for an opportunity to 
earn his own living. That world has yet to be 
created in which place and power fall into a man’s 
hand, however worthy, without seeking. Bacon 
also desired eminence as a platform from which to 
promulgate the designs he had formed for the good of 
all men. His own words are: “‘ Power to do good 
is the true and lawful end of aspiring ; for good thoughts, 
though God accept them, are yet towards men little 
better than good dreams, except they be put in act ; 
and that cannot be without power and place as the 
vantage and commanding ground.” 

The charge of cruelty in the examination of Peacham 
is couched by Macaulay in his most flamboyant style 
of rhetoric. Bacon, however, cannot justly be held 
responsible for the barbarous methods of the age in 
which he lived; indeed he protested against them. 
But as an officer of the Crown his manifest duty was to 
assist in carrying out the commands of the Privy 
Council. Moreover his superiors were present when 
the culprit was put to the question. 

Probably nothing has weighed more against Bacon 
in the public mind than the charge of ingratitude to 
Essex. But the balance of obligation was from Essex 
to Bacon rather than the reverse. Both Francis and 
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his brother, Anthony, served Essex for years, the one 
as legal and business adviser, the other as secretary. 
Essex in return sought to reward Francis by obtaining 
for him appointment as Solicitor-General, but destroyed 
all prospect of success by an impetuous and domineer- 
ing attitude to the Queen. Unable to discharge 
his obligation in this manner, Essex pressed on 
Bacon a gift of some land, not Twickenham Park 
as is commonly supposed, for this property had never 
been in the possession of Essex. After some demur 
Bacon accepted the land, but in his letter of acknow- 
ledgment there appears a premonition of the future. 
“ My lord,”’ he says, ‘‘‘ I see I must be your homager 
and hold land of your gift, but do you know the 
manner of doing homage in law? Always it is with 
saving of his faith to the King.” The estrangement 
between Essex and Bacon was gradual. The measures 
of a land reformer were obnoxious to the class preju- 
dice of the Earl. Contrary to his wont, he attended the 
House of Lords to act on a Committee and vote 
against Bacon’s Bill to restore the land of England to 
the yeomen of England. Even after Essex had 
entered on the course which led to his ruin, Bacon, 
unaware of his treasonable intentions, befriended 
him and strove unceasingly to influence the Queen 
in his favour. 

It is only in recent years that any accurate account 
of the proceedings in the case of Essex has been pub- 
lished. These completely exonerate Bacon. 

Thearticle by Professor Adamsonin the Encyclopedia 
Britannica states that the great popularity of Essex 
and ‘‘ the general ignorance of the reasons for his 
imprisonment, stirred up a strong feeling against the 
Queen, who was supposed to be influenced by Bacon, 
and such indignation was raised against the latter, 
that his friends feared his life would be in danger, 
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The groundless character of this accusation shows how 
little confidence should be arenes in popular versions 
of obscure occurrences.’ 

At the trial of Essex Bacon, as one of the Counsel for 
the Crown, was bound to appear. His refusal would 
have strengthened the suspicion that he was concerned 
in the writing of a play describing the deposition of 
Richard II., which was staged by the conspirators on 
the eve of their insurrection as an incitement and 
example for the execution of their plot against the 
Queen. Professor Adamson sums up and disposes of 
the charge of false friendship in the words, “ Every- 
thing that Bacon could do was done by him until 
the real nature of Essex’s design was made apparent, 
and then, as he bad repeatedly told the Earl, his 
devotion and respect were for the Queen and State, 
not for any subject ; friendship could never take rank 
above loyalty. Those who blame Bacon must acquit 
Essex of all wrong-doing.” Tobie Matthew describes 
Bacon as a “ friend unalterable to his friends,” but 
even friendship has a limit. 

Bacon himself thus defines the degrees of obligation : 
“ Any honest man will forsake his King rather than 
forsake God, and his friend rather than the King; 
and yet will forsake his own life rather than forsake 
his friend.” 

There are not wanting indications that the rage for 
calumny against Verulam’s character has spent its 
force and that a desire for a better balanced judgment 
of his motives and actions is asserting itself. Macaulay 
himself admits that ‘‘ No reports are more readily 
believed than those which disparage genius and soothe 
the envy of conscious mediocrity.” Bacon was a 
High Priest and ‘Interpreter of Nature, and like the 
mysteries of Nature his disposition was intricate, 
complex and full of paradox. Such a character 
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does not attract the public who have no comprehension 
of the exceptions, concessions, and qualifications which 
every philosopher and genuine lover of truth is bound 
to admit. Bold, unscrupulous purveyors of popular 
prejudices who paint their scenic effects with broad 
washes of colour fascinate the popular imagination and 
become the idols of the day. Bacon’s appeal was 
ad clerum. His pearls were not grain for the sty. 
The wonder is that in the rough and tumble of politics 
he ever succeeded at all. His rapier was not the weapon 
to cope with the bludgeon of men like Coke. It 
required all his incomparable intelligence to keep 
his malicious rivals and foes so long at bay. 

It is only justice to Macaulay to state that notwith- 
standing his degrading estimate of Bacon’s moral 
qualities he extols to the skies the genius of the mighty 
mind that re-created the world. Bacon’s philosophy is 
a synonym for the experimental method by which 
modern discoveries have been made, and the forces 
of Nature subdued. He struck the barren rock of 
scholastic philosophy and caused fertilising streams 
of fruit-yielding knowledge to enrich the world. The 
debt civilisation owes to him both in the realm of 
thought and in the fields of action is incalculable. 
By him the machinery of the modern world was set in 
motion. His sayings and aphorisms are periodically 
made the text of leading articles in the newspapers. 
He pioneered the path of Empire and pointed out the 
value of command of the sea. He laid down sound 
lines for the foundation of Colonies. The language 
of the English speaking races was largely shaped by 
him. He is one of the great assets of England. But 
what have his fellow countrymen done to discharge 
their vast obligation to him? They have heaped 
obloquy on his name and have done little to perpetuate 
his memory. In vain foreigners may search the 
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public places of the metropolis for his monument. 
His name does not even appear on the plate placed 
before the water gate of York House where he was 
born and lived. Our American kinsmen, as in a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, orient themselves to Gray’s Inn ; 
where they may see Verulam Buildings on the outskirts 
and a comparatively recent statue in the quadrangle ; 
but what have the Benchers done to vindicate the 
character of the mighty sage whose footsteps hallowed 
their precincts’ Is it to be understood that they 
connive without question at the conclusion that the 
greatest of them all was venal, false, mean and un- 
principled? Their corporate as well as their individual 
sense of honour should lead them to be the first instead 
of the last to institute an enquiry which, with evidence 
now available, can have no other result than the vin- 
dicatian of Verulam. 


—_—_—_— Oo - O  - 


TOBIE MATTHEW'S COLLECTION. 


FRIEND lent mea book entitled a ‘‘ Collection of 
A Letters made by Sir Tobie Matthew, Kt., 
1660.” — 

Matthew, from before the time he entered Gray’s Inn 
in 1599, was Francis Bacon’s friend. 

After the deaths in 1601 of Robert Earl of Essex 
and Anthony Bacon, Matthew may be said to have 
become Francis Bacon’s most intimate friend. Writing 
to Gondomar the Spanish Ambassador, Francis referred 
to Matthew as my “ Alter Ego.””’ To Buckingham he 
termed Matthew “ another myself.’’ These encomiums 
were written in 1623, but Francis had given Tobie 
the Squire’s part in the device he wrote for Essex. in 
1595, and used Tobie as his intimate messenger to the 
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Court of King James when on its way to London in 
1603. 

It was therefore natural that Tobie gave first and 
special prominence in his “ Collection’’ to certain 
letters openly set forth as written by Bacon. As these 
letters were written to widely scattered andimportant 
individuals, such as Queen Elizabeth, King James, 
the Duke of Buckingham, Bishop Andrews, Lord 
Treasurer Marlborough, the Earl of Ellesmere, Lord 
Bristow and the Earl of Arundel, it may be safely 
assumed that the source of the printed letters could 
only have been the drafts or copies which Bacon kept 
and which Matthew obtained from Bacon or his 
executors. He may have even entrusted them to 
Matthew with request to publish them after his death. 

Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, writing 
to Cottington in 1646, commented “‘ I remember your 
favourite Sir Tobie Matthew once pretended a design 
of publishing a volume or collection of English Letters 
for the honour of the nation, etc., etc.” 

Matthew died in 1655, and the collection was not 
published to the world until five years after his death ; 
which causes one to think the delay was by Matthew’s 
or Bacon’s instructions, particularly as not Matthew’s 
executors, but a sonof his old friend Donne, the poet, 
possessed and edited the “‘ Collection.’’ Mr. Spedding 
and others have commented upon the reticence shown 
as to the source of a large number of letters in the 
collection. Names and dates were omitted, and some 
of the letters were cut down and altered. 

When Stephens the Royal Historiographer, printed, 
in 1702, a carefully selected set of Bacon’s Letters, he 
included some admittedly taken from Matthew’s’ 
“Collection.”” Stephen says in his preface : ‘‘ Such as 
are taken from the Cabala, Sir Tobie Matthew’s 
Collection, and other books since, it isnow far removed 
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from my power to restore all the passages I judged 
faulty.”” Later, he says: ‘“‘ Whilst many Vols. of 
Familiar and Feigned Letters (the increase whereof was 
so justly censured by Boccalini) have been compelled 
to live and die in obscurity.” 

“ Familiar’”’ in that day meant “ intimate,’’ while 
“ Feigned ’’ meant ‘‘ concealed under a false shew.” 
When the name Boccalini is dragged in, one is generally 
led to look out for something connected with Bacon’s 
affairs (see BACONIANA, 1679, page 4 passim.). May we 
infer that some of Bacon’s own letters had been 
Compelled to Jive in obscurity ? Turning back to 
Matthew’s Collection one cannot help noticing a number 
of letters which although bereft of names and dates 
and otherwise screened, seem uncommonly like 
communications from, to or about Francis Bacon. 
Before dealing with these, let us see how Stephens 
treats the alleged letter (on page 57 of the Collection) 
entitled ‘‘ The Lord of St. Albans to the Earl Marshal, 
with humble thanks for a favour.” Stephens lifts it 
entirely into his 1702 vol., but omits the headnote : 
“This was the last letter that he ever wrote.’ Now 
Matthew (or Donne) as a casuist, might have felt no 
hesitation in using a dissembling statement. He 
might have satisfied himself with the prevarication 
that Bacon died to the world in 1626, though he 
afterwards lived under another name. 

Stephens, evidently a keenly conscientious man, 
thought it better to omit the headnote, and simply 
put as a heading: “the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey.” . 

But in 1740, Blackbourne, in his ‘‘ Life and Works of 
Bacon,’’ acting under the egis of Dr. Richard Mead 
{one of the persons responsible for the ‘‘ Shakespeare”’ 
statuo atWestminster Abbey in 1741) restored Matthew's 
headnote of the Arundel letter, viz., ‘‘ This was the last 
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letter he ever wrote.” At that date it is abundantly 
evident that the subject of Bacon’s career was definitely 
put off to a future age of discovery, landmarks for which, 
Pope, Mead, Burlington and others did not fail to 
provide. 

I now offer some comments on the Bacon letters and 
some others in the Collection. 

The letter on page 274 would seem to give the age of 
Sir Francis Bacon’s wife at marriage (10th May, 1606). 
I judge the letter to have come from Sir Henry Wotton 
(or some other friend) to Matthew in the summer of 
1600. 

Below is the first part of the letter :— 

‘* SIR,— 

“Your train takes not fire. I received a young 
letter from you dated as out of England, but I will not 
believe that you were as far out of Venice upon your 
way to Florence when you wrote it: And that after 
these heates we shall have you here. Or if indeed you 
be in England what wind or water could drive you 
back so soon? I am not so glad of anything I got 
to-day (except my dinner) as I am of having lost my 
place this Parliament : and next the not exercising of 
it myself I am most glad you hadit not. Itis a hard 
choice when a man must either be undone or damned. 
Your observation of Sir Francis was wont to be true 
touching unsaleable war(e), but simce I hear he hath 
married a pretty Wench of sixteen years old. 

“It seems the Clyents are as fortunate ‘as the 
Advocate since their seditious pamphlets procured 
favour, whereas the Papists are punished for saying 
nothing.”’ 

To understand this letter it is necessary to follow 
Matthew’s movements. Elected M.P. for St. Albans 
in March, 1604. Left England November, 1604. In 
France to March, 1604-5. March and April 1605. 
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Again in England. Departed for Italy rst May, 
1605, visited Florence, Naples and Rome. Was in 
Florence in August, 1606, and was in Paris in 
December. Sir Thomas Shirley, who is mentioned 
in the latter half of the letter, was released from 
Constantinople in December, 1605, and then went to 
live in Naples. Matthew repeated the information he 
received about Shirley in a letter he sent to Carleton of 
8th August, 1606. Gunpowder Plot had been frus- 
trated on 5th November, 1605, which accounts for the 
allusiveness of “‘ Your train takes not fire,” “‘ glad” of 
having “ lost my place this Parliament.” ‘“‘ As fortu- 
nate as the Advocate” points to Bacon being the 
Sir Francis referred to. One of Chamberlain’s extant 
letters spoke of Bacon’s bride as ‘‘ the young wench.” 
Benedict Barnham, her father, was educated at Oxford, 
became an Alderman in 1591 at the age of.32, and died 
seven years later. Alice was his second daughter. 
Sir Francis Woolley (named elsewhere in the Collection) 
did not marry. Sir Francis Wenman (also named 
elsewhere in the Collection) was not knighted until 
1618, and Sir Francis Barnham Alice’s cousin, married 
at a much earlier date. 

Wotton may not have been the writer of the letter, 
but its preservation in the Collection would be due to 
its having been received by Matthew and having 
concerned Bacon. 

Matthew was in England most of the year 1607, 
in fact he was imprisoned in the Fleet prison for many 
months, but was allowed to visit Sir Francis Bacon 
occasionally. In April, 1608, Matthew was in Paris, 
then Florence in and after August. In January, 1608-9, 
he was in Spain and remained in Flanders, Italy, Spain 
or France until July, 1617, when he returned to Eng- 
land and stayed until October, 1618. 

During 1605 Bacon sent Matthew a copy of his Two 
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Books of the Ad. of Learning, the first book of which 
Matthew had previously seen in MS. 

In 1609 Bacon sent Matthew a few leaves of the 
preface to his proposed ‘“‘ Novum Organum,” also a 
print of his “‘ In Felicem Memoriam Elizabethe ”’ (“ to 
requite your Elogy of the late Duke of Florence’s 
Felicity.) Of this when you were here I shewed you 
some Model. At that time methought you were more 
willing to hear Julius Cesar than Queen Elizabeth 
commended.” 

This Duke of Florence had died in February, 1608-9, 
and the date of the above letter would be about the 
summer of 1609. After 4th August, 1609, Bacon 
wrote Matthew another letter regretting the death of a 
mutual friend (said by Mr. Spedding to have been 
Sir Thomas Smith, Clerk to the Privy Council, who died 
28th November, 1609), who had been the medium of 
forwarding Bacon’s letters. In this letter Bacon 
replying to Matthew’s comments on the Memorial 
“ of the late deceased Queen said “‘ I will not question 
whether you be to pass for a disinterested man or no ; 
I freely confesse myselfe am not and so I leave it. 
(Clearly if he was the Queen’s unacknowledged son he 
was not disinterested.) 

There is a point as to the date of a letter from Bacon 
to Matthew on page 14 of the “Collection.” The 
letter has the sentence : ‘‘ Those works of the Alphabet 
are of lesse use to you where you now are than at Parts.”* 
Matthew’s only stay in Paris of a few months was in 
and after April, 1608. He was in Florence by August, 
and afterwards went into Spain for which he would 
leave about October, 1608, and where he remained 
until 1610. I agree with Mr. A. H. Matthew in his 
“ Life of Sir Tobie Matthew,” 1907, that Tobie received 
this letter in Spain. The letter refers to Bacon having 
sent some copies of the Ad. of Learning at Matthew’s 
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request “and a little work of my Recreation that you 
desired not.” 

Matthew had some years before received a copy of 
the Ad. of Learning for his own use so the other copies 
were probably for friends in Spain. Having regard to 
these facts it is quite possible the work of my recreation 
was the Shakespeare Sonnets, 1609. I notice this 
letter cautions Matthew from publishing to others. 
The work was not ‘“‘ Sapientia Veterum,” published in 
1610, as the secrecey requested would not apply to a 
work like the ‘‘ Sapientia.”” The ‘‘ Sapientia Veterum ”’ 
is dated 1609, but that could well mean 1609-10 as the 
year did not end until 25th March. Stephen, 1702, 
and Mallet, 1740, give 1610 as the year of publication 
of the “S. Veterum.’’ Spedding and the Dictionary 
National Biography give 1609, but assign no reason 
for the change. 

Bacon’s own letter sending a first copy of the 
“ Sapientia’’ to Matthew is dated February, 1610, 
which means 1610-11, and consequently settles the 
point. Resuscitatio, 1657, says ‘‘ Sapientia ’’ was the 
book which Bacon sent to Matthew with the letter just 
mentioned. I thereforé maintain the opinion that 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1609, was the ‘“‘ Work of My 
Recreation,” which Bacon’sent to Matthew, and that 
it probably contains a cipher capable of decipher by a 
“framed alphabet.”” The letter implies that ‘‘ the 
little work of my Recreation’”’ was a work of the 
Alphabet. When Matthew again went to Spain in 
+623, Bacon, in one of his letters, says: ‘“‘ I pray you 

dlace the Alphabet (as you can do it right well) in a 
‘vrame, etc.” ¥ 

In a work on ciphers, printed in 1641, and called 
“Mercury,” the method of working ciphers by framed 
Alphabets is explained. I have elsewhere given 
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reasons for my strong opinion that ‘‘ Mercury ” was 
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written by Bacon, though fathered upon Wilkins, the 
young chaplain to Lord Berkeley. Berkeley married 
Bacon’s relative, Lady Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
George Carey. 

The word “frame” is used once or twice in the 
Shakespeare Sonnets. And once is the word “‘ key.’’ 

A garbled letter in the ‘‘Collection”’ refers to 
Ciphers and Jargons, so it may have been written to 
Matthew by Bacon, who used the same terms in the 
proceedings against Earl Somerset. (See page 24, 
“‘ Civil Remains” in BACONIANA, 1679.) Matthew,ina 
letter to Bacon also mentions “ cipher.” 

Matthew was in England in July to October, 1618, 
and again in England in 1621, except for six months. 
From December, 1621, to 1642, he was in England, 
except for a few months (April to October, 1623), 
when he was in Spain, assisting in Prince Charles’ 
matrimonial negotiations for which services he was 
knighted. Bacon would appear to have presented him 
on gth April, 1625, with a print of the Shakespeare 
Folio which elicited Matthew’s postcript. “‘ The most 
prodigious wit that ever I knew of any nation, and of this 
side of the sea is of your Lordship’s name, though he is 
known by another.” 

If Bacon took flight abroad in April, 1626, after 
making a pretence of dying at Arundel House, one 
might expect some letters in the Collection to be 
confirmatory of that assumption. One on page III 
described as ‘‘ A Lady to her husband who was parted 
upon misunderstanding between them,” begins : “ Sir, 
I write not this out of any thoughts of returning.”’ It 
goes on to say : “ If I never or not of late showed any 
love to you; yet now I havein freeing youfrom a woman 
whom you profess so much to hate. If you take 
anything ill in the manner of it, you may pardon my 
fears who durst not tarrie the being carried away I 
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know not whither, and where none of my friends should 
be suffered to come near me.” 

This, if from Lady St. Alban to her husband, shows 
that Bacon gave his wife the offer of going into exile 
with him, and that she refused. . 

I have already expressed the view that Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia, who subscribed herself to Bacon 
“Your very affectionate friend,” offered him her 
protection if he. went to Holland where she and her 
husband had perforce to reside, from, I think, 1624 
onwards. 

She was daughter of James I. In 1629 she is said to 
have as “usual wintered at the Hague.” 

On page 127 of the ‘‘ Collection ”’ is a letter addressed 
to a Lady (probably of the court of the Queen of 
Bohemia) containing this passage : ‘‘ Your Ladyship 
was the first in making me know the inclination of the - 
most excellent Queen to keep me from perishing in a 
storm.” I think Bacon wrote the letter. 

On page 87 is a letter I ascribe to Bacon, which 
begins :—‘‘ Here comes a sinner of one Religion 
paying his vows to a Saint of another. For I approach 
your presence with as profound reverence as I know 
how to carrie to a Creature.’’ Bacon, in the guise of a 
French friar or hermit, could have well described him- 
self as a sinner of one Religion, because he was only a 
pseudo Roman Catholic. The Queen was a Protestant. 
On page 95 is a letter described as to a Lady with some 
relation to the Queen of Bohemia.”’ In it the writer 
says :—“‘ It was too great an humilitie for her Majesty 
to stoop so low as to raise and prefer those poor Toyes, 
which were scarce fit to lie at her feet, so high as that 
head which was worthie to be the seat of Emperiall 
Crowns whether blind Fortune will or no. And I shall 
desire with my whole heart that not only Flowers as 
you say they shall, but Fruits also may be the Testi- 
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monies of her Triumphs. For I make account that 
when the Victories belong to her Friends (which is the © 
present case) they are but Flowers to her; but they 
shall then be Fruits when they are her own.”’ 

The Victories alluded to in such poetical imagery 
would be those of Gustavus Adolphus in 1631 over 
Tilley. This letter, which is in Bacon’s style, would 
again confirm the inference from the letters ‘“‘ Meautys 
to Lord St. Alban ”’ (printed by Montagu) that Bacon 
was alive in 1631. 

Of letters to Matthew from Bacon after his flight in 
1626 there may be one or two in the Collection. 

That on page 151 seemed likely to be one from 
Bacon most carefully garbled, but it may perhaps have 
been from some other friend of Matthew in Spain 
written as early as 1606. The writer complains of 
trouble with his heart, of fits of melancholy. He says : 
“‘T see nothing before me but miserie ; and behind me 
nothing but matter of pennance ; and as for my present 
life it is but a verie dreaming away of my time for I do 
nothing in it like a man awake.”’ 

He continues :—‘‘ For whereas it was not my hope 
onlie, but the scope and verie end of my comming 
abroad to have redeemed so manie lost years, whereof 
Ordinaries Plays and Prabbles had robbed me, with the 
industrious expence of those that are left; I now 
find my self sometimes so full of indispositions and 
sometimes so illused about my Estate that I am forced 
to let the care of all that knowledge goe which doth 
versari circa bene esse and to attend chieflie to that 
which hath in consideration esse simpliciter ; and to 
speak in plain English how to have health in my bodie 
and monie in my purse.” 

Later on (page 157) the writer remarks “‘ The 
teservedness which you charge me to have used in not 
acquainting you with my designs was so far from anic 
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unwillingness that they should come to your knowledge, 
that I protest to you I know no Oracle with which I 
would rather consult ye.’’ So the letter may have 
been written to Matthew by Bacon after his flight 
abroad. 

I wonder if the short letter on page 227 is from 
Bacon? It has the passage: “‘ was wont to tell me 
still (when I was alive) that he prayed God to make me 
an honest man, but you must desire him now to alter 
his prayer, for I find myself alreadie to be so honest 
that I am the worst for it.’’ A letter on page 251 may 
be from Bacon having regard to the following extracts : 
“and hope that howsoever the great world go, our 
little one may ever passe or rather still remain in the 
posture of good relation tooneanother.” . . . But 
in fine the world we live in is passing on away every 
minute. Or, rather. this Beeing of ours is not so 
properlie a Life as a Play ; and God only is He who can 
tell us whether it shall prove a Tragedy or Comedy in 
the end.” 

The letters on pages 113 to 123 seem to have been 
between Matthewand Bacon. At page 120 one of them, 
probably Matthew, says: “I shall not promise to 
return you weight for weight but ‘ Measure for Measure’ 
(the capitals and quotation marks are mine). 

On page 159 the writer, probably Matthew, begins a 
sentence : “ The want of public occurrents puts me to 
this shift of sending you 1our own back again all ragged 
which came so handsomely clad from you. Yet better 
so than that my silence should make you think that 
your letter or at least your ‘ Labour was Lost.’” 

In the preface to the ‘‘ Collection,” Matthew places 
Bacon with Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More and 
Sir Philip Sidney as greater men than were to be found 
in any other nation in Europe of any age. Writing of 
Bacon, he said: “‘ The fourth was a Creature of in- 
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comparable Abilities of Mind, of a sharp and catching 
apprehension, large and faithful memory, plentiful 
and sprouting Invention, deep and solid Judgment, 
for as much as might concern the understanding part. 
A man so rare in knowledge of so many several kinds, 
endued with the facility and felicity of expressing it all 
in so elegant, significant, so abundant, and yet so 
choice and ravishing a way of words, of metaphors, 
and allusions, as perhaps the world hath not seen since 
it was a world, etc.” Mr.W.H.Smith some years ago 
commented upon the exclusion of the name of “‘ Shakes- 
peare ’’ from the above list of eminent Englishmen. 
But Matthew knew that his Lordship was the most 
prodigious wit of his nation, and yet was known by 
another name (Shakespeare). 
PARKER WOODWARD. 


PostscrirT.—In a previous article I claimed that 
Bacon lived to the age of 8z. Since then ] have re- 
examined the evidence and find that the number 81 
was much more probably a reference to his position as 
Leader of the secret Fraternity of the Rosicrosse. 
Perhaps I may be permitted to state my reasons in 
a future issue of BACONIANA. 


SY, COURLYER.” 


Italian book was made by Thomas Hoby, of 

Hertfordshire. Born 1530, he studied first at 
Cambridge, then at Oxford, and after that travelled 
in France, Italy, and other countries. Roger Ascham 
writes he ‘‘ was many ways well furnished with learning, 
and very expert in knowledge of divers tongues.”’ 
In 1558 he inherited Bisham in Berkshire from a 
brother, and that year married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Anthony Cooke. Knighted in 1565, he was sent 
as Ambassador to France in 1566, and died in Paris 
that same year. Lady Hoby brought him “ honour- 
ably home.” and built a chapel to his memory with 
statues of him and his brother Philip in complete 
armour, and Latin verses by herself. 

The Courtyer of Count Baldessare Castilio, divided 
into four books. Very necessary and profitable for 
yonge gentilmen and gentilwomen abiding in Court, 
Palace or Place, done into Engljsche. 4-to, 1561, 
1565, 1588. Dedicated to Lord Henry Hastings, son 
and heir to Earl of Huntingdon. 

So runs the old title-page of the ‘‘ Courtier.’”” Three 
diary MSS. were left by Sir Thomas. 

His widow, Francis Bacon’s aunt, re-married John, 
Lord Russell. Two daughters died 1570, the surviving 
one, Anne, heiress of the House of Bedford, married 
1600 Henry, Lord Herbert, eldest son of the Marquess 
of Worcester. On the day of the wedding Queen 
Elizabeth did Lady Russell the honour of dining at her 
house in fashionable Blackfriars, taking part, after 
supper, at Lord Cobham’s Mansion near by, in a 
strange new dance of the Nine Muses, invented for the 
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occasion. What “ new strange thing would love not 
relish worse’’ than the skirts of cloth of silver, rich 
waistcoats wrought with silks and gold and silver, 
and mantels of carnation taffeta (their hair loose about 
their shoulders and curiously knotted and interlaced)— 
which adorned the Muses? A Chronicler says that 
Arabella Stuart was one, and “‘ that Apollo brought the 
music’ to which they danced. We do not need to 
search far for that Apollo, for in one place Francis 
complains that the Rites of the Muses have not been 
celebrated quite as they should, and again he confesses 
to have been all along ‘‘ but tuning and trying the 
instrument of the Muses for a Concert to be played 
upon by other hands.”’ Our Apollo was humble. 

To return to The Courtyer: Roger Ascham, in his 
Schoolmasster (1570), writes: ‘‘ To join learning with 
comley exercises Count Baldesaro Castiglioni, in his 
book Cortigiano, doth truly teach. 

“Professor Walter Raleigh, the modern Editor of 
Hoby’s Work, traces its influence on Elizabethan 
literature ; and there is no doubt whatever that it 
had its share of inspiring the mind of the boy Francis. 
If, as Mr. Smedley, has always believed, Sir Anthony 
Cooke was his tutor, he would have placed most 
assuredly his son-in-law’s fascinating translation in the 
hands of his precocious pupil. 

Sir Roger Ascham recommends the book being “‘ read 
and diligently followed’ by a young man in England 
for year as a good preparation for foreign travel. In 
it we find references to “ the reign of Gold,”’ and to the 
facts that ‘‘ Stags, Cranes and many other birds, always 
set up a leader whom they may follow and obey, and 
the Bees obey their King as it were by process of 
reasoning, and with as much reverence as the most 
obedient people on earth ”’ (p. 259), also that the body is 
created by Nature for obedience to the Soul, and “‘ so is 
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appetite for obedience to reason ”’ (p. 26). Wearetold: 
“We ought not to say that true liberty is to live as we 
like, but to live according to good laws. Nor is it less 
natural and useful, and necessary to obey than it is 
to command, and some things are born and thus 
appointed and ordained by Nature to command, as 
certain others are to obey ” (ibid.), and that ‘‘ Beauty 
identical with the highest good gives to plants also and 
stones natural instinct.” 

The beautiful speech attributed to Pietro Bembo* on 
“‘ Divine Law and the Divine Lover,” and the Prayer, 
“OQ Most Holy Love,’ may well have quickened 
Francis’ spirit. The lines: “‘ The Pyre whereon 
Hercules was burned on crest of Mount Otta, Burning 
Bush of Moses, the cloven tongues of fire, the firey 
Chariot of Elias, which doubles grace and felicity in the 
souls of those who are worthy to behold it when they 
leave this earthly baseness to take flight towards 
Heaven,” are redolent with Baconian thought, as are 
also the following :— 

“It is wholesome to preserve a mean in all things.”’ 

“ A Stairway-sensual beauty on lowest step-mounts 
to lofty Mansion where dwells the heavenly, lovely, and 
true beauty, which lies hidden in the inmost secret 
recessses of God.”’ 

Whether this fine work can put in a claim to have 
laid some of the foundations of Baconion thought, or 
whether some of Francis’ own original ideas may have 
been sprinkled into the 1588 English edition I am not 
prepared tosay. I leave this to better critics to decide. 
The work itself is of sufficient worth to attract all 


Baconians. 
AxiciA AMy LEITH. 


*Cardinal Bembo read the proofs for correction. Died 1577. 


BISHOP THIRLBY AND SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOUSE IN BLACKFRIARS. 


peare,’’ Sir Sidney Lee has compiled a work which 
appears so exhaustive in its accumulation of 
details relating to Shakespeare’s property that one 
would hardly expect to find any further information 
on the subject. But there is a history attaching 
to Shakespeare’s house in Blackfriars which is yet 
untold. The house has many interesting associations 
with the Blackwell, Bacon, and Walpole families, and 
particularly with a man who has been described as one 
of the most accomplished and graceful scholars of his 
age. It was the home of Thomas Thirlby when he 
was Bishop of Norwich, and his refuge in time of trouble 
when he was a prisoner at Lambeth Palace. 
Thirlby’s career was a remarkable one though not so 
tragic in its ending as that of other notable recusants. 
In his undergraduate days at Cambridge he had rooms 
under those of Bilney, the eloquent preacher, and 
Thirlby’s playing on the recorder, we are told, so 
interfered with Bilney’s reading that it drove him to 
his prayers. But in spite of these musical diversions, 
Thirlby distinguished himself in the schools and became 
fellow of Trinity Hall, while his learning and qualities 
so fascinated Cranmer that the Archbishop loaded him 
with presents. Indeed, it was said that Cranmer’s 
devotion was so unbounded that if Thirlby had asked 
for his little finger Cranmer would have cut it off to 
gratify him. Another early patron of Thirlby was Dr. 
Butts, the King’s physician, whose part in the Shakes- 
peare play of Henry VIII., is consistent with the fact 
that he was employed in affairs of state as well as 
medicine. At the Court of King Henry, Dr. Butts 
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was as great a favourite as Nicholas Bacon, whose 
friendship resulted in the marriage of Anne Butts, the 
doctor’s granddaughter, with Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Lord Keeper’s eldest son. 

Through the influence of Cranmer and Dr. Butts, 
Thirlby found favour with the King, and was sent 
from time to time as ambassador to foreign courts. 
He was Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1540 when by 
letters patent the King made Westminster a See, and 
Thirlby was honoured with the unique distinction of 
being the first as well as the last Bishop of Westminster. 
Ten years later, on his translation to Norwich, he 
surrendered the See of Westminster to Edward VI., 
who dissolved it, when part of the possessions of S. 
Peter’s Cathedral, as Westminster Abbey was then 
called, were appropriated to the repairs of S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and so arose the saying about “ robbing 
Peter to pay Paul.” 

Thirlby was made Bishop of Ely in 1554, and it is at 
this time that we first find a reference to his house in 
the Blackfriars, which afterwards became the property 
of William Shakespeare. 

Sir Henry Bedingfield, a friend of Thirlby, was then 
in charge of the Princess Elizabeth at Woodstock, and 
was fretting under the burden and responsibility of 
his duty, while attempting to gratify the whims and 
caprices of his royal prisoner. In a letter to Thirlby 
(16th August, 1554), he implores the Bishop to use his 
influence with Queen Mary to allow him to be discharged 
from the service, which was causing him so much 
anxiety and trouble. He says that he has no house 
in London, and he so dislikes the idea of staying at an 
inn that “‘ he would be glad to give large money to be 
avoided of that inconvenience.’”’ He further states 
that he made suit to Thirlby to let him have his house 
at Blackfriars, but received the answer that it had 
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already been disposed of. (Stone’s ‘“‘ Studies from 
Court and Cloister.’’) 

The house in Blackfriars had in fact been sold by 
Thirlby, as will be seen hereafter, to his cousin, William 
Blackwell, who was Town Clerk of London, and a man 
of considerable wealth and importance. And, in the 
meantime, apparently, the Bishop occupied a house in 
Holborn, belonging to the Earl of Bath, and may 
have continued to live there after his translation to 
Ely, until he was sent by Queen Mary on a mission to 
France to negotiate the restoration of Calais—at least 
there is some authority for saying that he never visited 
his diocese. After the accession of Elizabeth, he 
returned to England, and was required to take the oath 
of allegiance, which was then exacted of all who held 
office in Church or State. But the form of the oath 
appeared to Thirlby to be so offensive that he refused 
to take it, and in consequence of his “ recusancy ”’ he 
was deprived of his Bishopric. He caused further 
displeasure by preaching against the Reformation, 
even after being warned to desist, and for this he was 
excommunicated, and committed to the Tower. 

The imprisonment of Thirlby made it necessary to 
provide for the care of his ward, young: William 
Walpole, who had inherited large estates on the 
death of his father, Sergeant Walpole of Harpley, by 
whose will the Bishop had been appointed guardian 
and entrusted with the education of the son. William 
Walpole had been admitted as a member of Gray’s 
Inn at an early age, and he was only a boy of 16 when 
his guardian was imprisoned in the Tower and the 
home broken up. But Thirlby’s house in Blackfriars, 
which then belonged to Mr. Blackwell, continued to be 
the home of Thirlby’s ward. It was arranged that 
young Walpole should live with the Blackwells until 
he came of age, or his guardian should be restored to 
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liberty. The boy readily adapted himself to the 
change of circumstances, and found consolation after 
the domestic upheaval. He fell in love with one of the 
daughters, Mary Blackwell, and as soon as he attained 
his majority they were married in the church of S. 
Andrews in the Wardrobe. 

Thirlby was not long a prisoner in the Tower. On 
account of the plague in London he was removed to the 
Archbishop’s house at Beaksbourne in Kent, where he 
was kept in custody, although Parker treated him more 
as a guest than as a prisoner. A few years later, 
when Thirlby was removed from Beaksbourne to 
Lambeth Palace, we are told that the Archbishop 
showed him much courtesy and kindness, and even 
permitted him to lodge from time to time at the house 
of the Blackwells in the Blackfriars. The Bishop’s 
home then became the prisoner’s refuge. There, in 
the house which was formerly his own, a room was 
always set apart for the Bishop’s use, and for some 
years after his death it continued to be known as 
“ Thirlby’s chamber.’’ When his health failed, and 
the end was near, it was there among his friends, the 
Blackwells, that he wished to die. On the 25th August, 
1569, Archbishop Parker wrote from Lambeth Palace 
to Lord Burleigh : ‘‘ Dr. Thirlby is in great sickness, 
and wishes to remove to some of his friends.”” On the 
following day Thirlby died in Lambeth Palace after a 
period of Io years’ imprisonment, and he was buried 
in the chancel of S. Mary’s, Lambeth. 

Seven years afterwards, a Lancashire woman, widow 
of a Justice of the Peace, and a devout Catholic, 
rented Thirlby’s chamber to die in, apparently on 
account of the sanctity attaching to it. In Strype’s 
“ Life of Parker,’”’ it is stated thus :— 

“ Thirlby continued with the Archbishop to his dying 
day, though sometimes he seems to have lodged in 
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London in Blackfriars at one Mrs. Blackwell’s. In 
whose bed-chamber some years after died one Mrs. 
Catherine Cairns, a Lancashire woman, widow of a 
Justice of the Peace of that name. Which gentle- 
woman it is likely out of her devotion hired that 
chamber in her age to die in, upon the supposed holiness 
and merit thereof which the said Thirlby might be 
thought to convey to it.’ And in a letter to Lord 
Burleigh in 1577, Sergeant Fleetwood, Recorder of 
London, mentions among other items of news, the fact 
that ‘‘ Katherine Cairns, the late Justice’s wife, my 
countrywoman, with all her pride and popery is this 
week gone (as I trust) to God. She died in Bishop 
Thirlby’s chamber in Mr. Blackwell's house in the 
Blackfriars.” 

William Blackwell survived his cousin only a few 
months, and his will, which was made in 1567, contains 
a bequest of a gold ring “to the Right Reverend 
Father in God, and my most singular good Lord, Thomas 
Thirlby, Bishop of Ely, for a poor remembrance of good 
heart and will towards his lordship.’’ His large estates 
in the counties of Sussex, Hants, Surrey, Essex, and 
Middlesex passed under the will to his widow, Margaret 
Blackwell, to whom he also gave Thirlby’s house in the 
Blackfriars which is described in the will as “‘ my 
mansion in the parish of St. Andrew in the ward of 
Castle Baynard.” 

Margaret Blackwell was the daughter of Thomas 
Campion, a merchant tailor in London and a relative of 
the Jesuit, Father Campion, whose horrible sufferings 
from Topcliffian methods on the rack and the ghastly 
mutilation of his body after his execution at Tyburn, 
inspired Henry Walpole, cousin of William Walpole, 
Thirlby’s ward, to cross the channel without licence 
and devote himself to the Jesuit cause. 

Mrs. Blackwell’s associations with Jesuits, and with 
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the “ recusant’”’ Thirlby, appear to have aroused the 
suspicions of her neighbours. In 1585 a complaint 
was made to the Lords of the Council by the Sheriff 
of Sussex that he had made diligent inquiry for Margaret 
Blackwell, widow, and not finding her remaining within 
the county but to be in the City of London, near unto 
the Blackfriars, where for the most part she was 
resident, he had levied the sum of £25 on her as a 
recusant ; although on further inquiry he was in- 
formed by the Vicar and churchwardens, and other 
substantial inhabitants of the Blackfriars near unto her 
dwelling, that she was a.regular attendant at church. 
Mrs. Blackwell, promptly protested against the levy, 
and denied that she was a recusant. She had never 
refused, she wrote to the Lords of the Council, since the 
beginning of her Majesty’s reign, to come to church. 
The truth was, as she alleged, that her neighbours 
within the precincts of the late Blackfriars, had tried 
to persuade her to belong to their parish, but she had 
refused to do so, because she and her husband had for 
30 years attended the church of St. Andrews in Castle 
Baynard as their parish church, whereupon they of the 
Blackfriars had on sundry occasions “ presented ’’ her 
and her husband for not coming to church, and that 
was the reason why she had been falsely accused of 
being a recusant. To clinch the matter, she sent to the 
Lords of the Council a certificate of the Vicar and 
Churchwardens of S. Andrews, affirming that she had 
been a constant worshipper at the Church. (STATE 
PAPERS DOMESTIC, cxxxvii. 46.) 

Margaret Blackwell died in 1586, and Thirlby’s 
house in the Blackfriars, became the property of her 
daughter, Anne Bacon. Her will contains the following 
bequest :— 

“T give and bequeath to my daughter, Anne Bacon, 
my new mansion and dwelling house . . . situate 
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in the parish of St. Andrew in the Ward of Castle 
Baynard . . . which said mansion my husband, 
William Blackwell, bought of my honoured father in God, 
Thomas Thirlby, late Bishop of Ely.” 

Thirlby’s house in the Blackfriars, therefore, belong- 
ing to the Blackwell estate, passed in 1586 into the 
Bacon family, and it was sold by Matthie Bacon in 
1604 to Henry Walker, from whom it was purchased 
by William Shakespeare in 1613. 

The question has often been asked who was Matthie 
Bacon ? Who was Anne Bacon, widow, mentioned 
in the deed of conveyance to William Shakespeare ? 
And how did Shakespeare’s house belong to the Black- 
well estate which is referred to in the pleadings discov- 
ered by Professor Wallace in the Chancery suit against 
Matthie Bacon in 1615 ? 

From an examination of documents at the Record 
Office and wills at Somerset House, it is possible to 
answer these questions with certainty, and to trace 
the connection between the Blackwells and the Bacon 
family. The will of Thomas Bacon, of Lavenham, 
in the county of Suffolk, contains (inter alia) the follow- 
ing bequest : ‘‘ I bequeath unto Anne, my wife, all such 
household stuff, plate, jewels, etc., as remaineth of mine 
in the house of ‘my mother by law, Mrs. Blackwell, inithin 
the Blackfriars in the City of London.” 

It is clear, therefore, that Anne Bacon, widow of 
Thomas Bacon, of Lavenham, was the daughter of 
Mrs. Blackwell, whose house was in the Blackfriars, 
and who was, in fact, the owner of the Blackwell 
estate on which stood the house which was afterwards 
purchased by William Shakespeare. (VISITATION OF 
Lonpbov.) 

Thomas Bacon, of Lavenham, was at one time owner 
of Hedingham Castle in Essex, and he was Sergeant of 
the Acatry in Queen Mary’s reign. The Acatry was the 
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Toom set apart for keeping the provisions which were 
supplied to the royal household, and the officers of the 
Acatry consisted of a Sergeant, 2 clerks, and a yeoman 
of the salt stores. The catering business was closely 
associated with the Bacon family. James Bacon, a 
brother of the Lord Keeper, was a salter and fishmonger 
in Billingsgate, and became. Alderman and Sheriff of 
London. 

It may be mentioned as an important link in the 
pedigree that the witnesses to the will of Margaret 
Blackwell were her grandsons Matthie, George, and 
Richard Bacon. Richard Bacon was one of the 
complainants with William Shakespeare in the Chancery 
suit against his brother, Matthie Bacon, in 1615. 
His other brother George was born in 1563, as appears 
from the following entry of his baptism in the register 
of S. Andrews in the Wardrobe. 

“156 3.—The — day of February was christened 
at S. Andrews in the Wardrobe George Bacon, son of 
Master Bacon, Esquire, sometime Sergeant of the 
Acatry by Queen Mary’s days. 

““ Godfathers—Mr. George Blackwell and Mr. Wal- 
pole.” 

A few months later the Bacon family party assembled 
in the house in Blackfriars, which was afterwards 
purchased by Shakespeare, and celebrated the church- 
ing of Anne Bacon, with as much feasting as was 
consistent with the season of Lent. 

In Machyn’s Diary it is recorded as follows :— 

“156 2.—8th March, Mrs. Bacon was churched at S. 
Andrews in the Wardrobe, the wife of Mr. Bacon, 
Sergt. of the Acatry unto Queen Mary ; and after, she 
went home to her father’s house, Mr. Blackwell’s ; 
and so she and a great company of gentlewomen had as 
great a dinner as could be had as for Lent as for fish.”’ 

Matthie Bacon was a member of Gray’s Inn, where 
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he was admitted in 1597, having matriculated at 
Hart Hall, Oxford, at the age of 16 in 1576. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John Raven, of Sand- 
bach, Chester, who pre-deceased him, and they appear 
to have had no children. He died in 1639, and at the 
time of his death he was resident in the parish of S. 
Stephen’s, Coleman Street, where he wished to be 
buried. Among his many bequests is one “‘ to poor 
scholars of Hart Hall.” 

It appears from deeds at the Record Office that 
Matthie Bacon made extensive purchases of land in 
different parts of the country, and in these transactions 
he was generally associated with his brother-in-law, 
Morgan Allen, of Gubbins, in the parish of Hornechurch, 
Essex, who married Matthie’s sister, Anne Bacon. 

Morgan Allen died in 1614, and appointed as overseer 
of his will ‘‘ my loving brother-in-law, Matthie Bacon, 
desiring him to be kind and comfortable to my children 
and my loving wife, his sister.”” It appears that 
Anne Allen married again, because the will of Matthie 
Bacon contains the following bequest: ‘‘ £20 to my 
sister, Anne Whitbread, which would be more but for 
her being averse in religion.”’ 

There was a direction in the will of Margaret Black- 
well that the mansion in Blackfriars which she left to 
Anne Bacon, should be held by her daughter for three 
years and should then be sold and the proceeds divided 
between Anne Bacon and her brother William Black- 
well. Whether this direction was duly carried out we 
do not know, but Halliwell Phillips states that the 
estate came to Matthie Bacon in 1590 in pursuance of 
some friendly arrangements, although he does not 
give any reference to documents or any authority for 
the statement. 

It is evident, however, from Walker’s deed of 
conveyance to Shakespeare in 1613 that Matthie 
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Bacon sold the house in Blackfriars in 1604 to Henry 
Walker, who is described as ‘‘ citizen and minstrel of 
London.” _ 

Henry Walker was a native of Herefordshire, born at 
Kington in that county, and he was a member of the 
company of musicians, which had no hall of its own, and 
used to meet in the Embroiderers’ Hall in Foster Lane, 
which ran to Silver Street and Muggle Street, at the 
corner of which Shakespeare was at one time a lodger 
in the house of Mountjoy, the wigmaker. 

Henry Walker died in 1616, and his will contains 
a bequest of ‘‘f120 to the master, wardens, and 
assistants of the company of musicians in London of 
which I am a member, to pay £8 yearly to the church- 
wardens of Kington, where I was born, to the use of 
the poor of the parish.”” He also bequeathed certain 
plate to the company of musicians, but the bequest 
was revoked by a codicil, because he had already 
given the company a better gift of plate in his life- 
time. 

In 1613 Walker sold the house in Blackfriars to 
William Shakespeare, and in the following year Anne 
Bacon died. Her will contains bequests to her sons, 
Matthie, Richard, Walter, and Edward Bacon, and to 
her daughter, Anne Allen. The residue of her estate 
was left to her son, Matthie Bacon, who was appointed 
executor of her will. As executor and residuary 
legatee, Matthie Bacon took possession of the title 
deeds and documents relating to the Blackwell estate, 
and refused to hand them over to the owners of the 
property in Blackfriars, who proceeded to enforce their 
claims against him bya suit in the Court of Chancery. 
The bill of complaint was filed on the 26th April, 1615, 
by Thomas Bendish, Bart., Edward Newport, and 
William Thoresbie, Esquires, Robert Dormer, Esquire 
and Marie, his wife, William Shakespeare, gentleman 
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and Richard Bacon, citizen of London. There was no 
real defence to the claim, and the Court ordered that the 
defendant should hand over the documents to their 
respective Owners. 

The house in Blackfriars, which so far as we know 
was the only dwelling house in London owned by 
Shakespeare, was let to John Robinson, a tailor, who 
was living there at the time of Shakespeare’s death. 
Under Shakespeare’s will the property passed to 
Susannah Hall, the daughter of the testator. 

Haro_tpD Harpy. 


af ene 
SPENSER’S “ PLEASANT WILLY.” 


HE well-known lines in Spenser’s Teares of the 
Muses (1591), where a contemporary writer of 
comedies is alluded to under the name ot 
“pleasant Willy,” have been thought by some 

to contain a reference to Shakespeare. But, much 
though the admirers of “‘ the bard of Avon ’’ (as they 
call him) would like to think so, they are rather troubled 
seeing that he could not have come to London before 
1587, to account for the grace of “‘ Willy’s”’ style, 
which is said to have filled the listeners’ “‘ eares with 
melodie.” Did he not necessarily leave his dirty 
and outlandish little town, “all but destitute of 
polished accomplishments ?’’ The time was much too 
short in which to make such a poet as “ pleasant 
Willy,” who had beautified the “‘ Comick sock ”’ with 
“the sweete delights of learning’s treasure.” 

In Dr. Ingleby’s volume of Allusions to Shakespeare, 
this passage is mentioned among those “ Mistaken for 
Allusions.” We find here that J. W. Hales (Editor of 
the Globe Edition of Spenser) believed that this re- 
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ferred to Shakespeare, and he is supported by Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowden Clarke and Charles Knight.* The 
name of Rowe can also be added. Other critics have 
suggested John Lilly, Sir Philip Sidney, and Dick 
Tarlton the clown. Of these Lilly was still alive when 
Spenser’s poem was published. Now it is clear for one 
thing that the unidentified poet was a writer of come- 
dies, for the complaint begins :— 


Where be the sweete delights of learning’s treasure, 
That wont with Comick sock to beautefie 

The painted theatres, and fill with pleasure 

The listner’s eyes, and eares with melodie ? 


“ Our pleasant Willy ’’ had supplied 


All these, and all that els the Comick Stage 
With seasoned wit and goodly pleasance graced, 
By which man’s life in his likest image 

Was limned forth. 


Therefore, neither Sir Philip Sidney nor Dick Tarlton 
can have been intended. With two of the candidates 
rejected, our choice is between Shakespeare and Lilly. 

But most Stratfordians, to their credit, realize the 
impossibility of any allusion here to their demi-god. 
Willy’s “‘ accent is something finer’ (as Shakespeare 
says) than “‘ John Shakespeare’s eldest son’’ “‘ could 


*Knight says (page 347 of his William Shakespeare), ‘‘ We 
say advisedly that there is no absolute proof that Shakespeare 
had not written The Two Gentlemen of Verona, The Comedy of 
Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, and Aili’s Well, amongst his 
comedies, before 1590 ; we believe that he alone merited the 
high praise of Spenser ; that it was meant forhim. We cannot 
doubt that :— 

He, the man whom nature’s self had made, 
To mock himself and Truth to imitate,— 
was William Shakespeare. 
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purchase in so removed a dwelling!’ Moreover, 
the name “‘ William Shakespeare ’’ was, in I591, quite 
unknown to fame. The name first appears in 1593, 
when the dedication of Venus and Adonis is thus signed. 
No contemporary mentions the name before 1595. 
Nevertheless, all the evidence goes to show that Spenser 
was writing of the author of the Shakespeare Plays, 
viz., Francis Bacon. Thalia laments the low ebb into 
which the stage had fallen, for “‘ ugly Barbarism and 
brutish Ignorance’”’ had crept in and banished the 
right sort of comedy “‘ with seasoned wit and goodly 
pleasance graced,’’—— 


By which man’s life in his likets image 
Was limned forth. 


This, she says, is “‘ wholly now defaced,” and 


Instead thereof scoffing Scurrility, 

And scornful Folly with Contempt is crept, 
Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribundry 
Without regard, or due Decorum kept. 


Now, there was no dramatist then living who was 
better able to present a perfect picture of man’s image 
than the writer of the Shakespeare plays, and his 
“purpose of playing’’ was “to hold as ’twere the 
mirror up to Nature ; to show Virtue her own features, 
Scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time, his form and pressure.’”’ And it was Bacon who 
deplored that the stage abounded in “‘ corruptions ;”’ 
who wrote that ‘‘ the discipline is altogether neglected 
in our times. For although in modern Common- 
wealth’s stageplays be but esteemed a sport or pastime 
unless it draw from the satire and be mordant ; yet the 
care of the Ancients was that it should instruct the 
minds of men unto Virtue.” Sidney complains with 
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Spenser of the “‘grosse absurdities’’ which were 
applauded, and that what was called ‘“‘ Comedy ”’ was 
“nothing but scurrility, unworthy of any chaste ears.”’ 

Two verses especially allude to “ pleasant Willy,” 
and there is a verse interpolated where there is no 
allusion to him. The first reads : 


And he the man, whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly counter, under mimic shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah, is dead of late : 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 

Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 


It may well be asked how a man:can mock Nature 
and, at the same time, imitate Truth. Of course a 
true poet is able to mock Nature. As Sidney says in 
his Apologie for Poetrie :— 


Only the Poet, disdaining to be tied to any such subjec- 
tion, lifted up with the vigour of his own invention, doth 
grow in effect another nature, in making things either 
better than Nature bringeth forth, or quite new forms 
such as never were in Nature. 


In his Sonnets Shakespeare says of Nature, ‘She 
carved thee for her seal.’’ And when he addressed 
that imaginary “ friend,’ he was writing of himself, 
as he tells us in Sonnet 62. In the twentieth sonnet we 
read that ‘‘ Nature as she wrought thee (7.e., himself, 
or “‘ the better part” of himself) fell a-doting.” Be- 
cause, no doubt, with the force of his divine breath he 
brought forth things far surpassing Nature’s doings. 
The poet only obeys the force of his imagination. He 
can turn to shapes “‘ the forms of things unknown,” 
and give to “airy nothing, a local habitation and a 
mame.’’ Bacon says that the poet may “ at pleasure 
make unlawful matches and divorces of things.”’ 

4 
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And when we hear that Nature fashioned him also 
for the imitation of Truth, we surely come very near 
to Francis Bacon, who, in the Preface to the Inter- 
pretation of Nature, confesses :— 


For myself, I found that J was fitted for nothing so well 
as for the study of Truth, as, having a mind nimble and 
versatile enough to catch the resemblances of things. 


I turned to Sir Sidney Lee and other authorities 
without, however, enjoying any beams of knowledge 
from any of the literary gentlemen. The best that 
the writer of that remarkable “‘ Life of Shakespeare ”’ 
can do, is to tell us that “It may safely be denied 
that Spenser referred figuratively to Shakespeare.” 

Seeing that he means “‘ John Shakespeare’s eldest 
son,” we can heartily agree with this But our great 
authority declares that ‘‘ A comic actor, ‘ dead of late ’ 
in a literal sense, was clearly intended by Spenser.” 
The solution of the problem given is that Spenser 
had in his mind Dick Tarleton.* 

Reading on, we perceive that the biographer presents 
a further problem by imagining a separate individual 
being alluded to in the 8th verse of Thalia’s com- 
plaint :— 

Similarly the ‘‘ gentle spirit ’’ who is described by Spenser 
in a still later stanza as sitting ‘‘ in idle cell,’’ rather than turn 
his pen to base uses, cannot be more reasonably identified 
with Shakespeare. (Life, p. 151.) 


In the first place, I wish Sir Sidney Lee would 


*The representations of the clown, Dick Tarleton, with his 
tabor and pipe, and facial contortion, do not convey the 
impression of one (such as is the subject of Spenser’s lines) who 
had laboured by his learning, culture, and wit to defend the 
stage for the encroachments of ignorance, barbarity, scurrility, 
of vulgar rhymers. 
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demonstrate how Spenser could have intended a 
comic actor and one “ dead of late’ in a literal sense. 
It may be clear to this great Shakespearean, but I have 
not come across any other literary “ authority ’’ who 
has so easily interpreted these allusions. Having read 
through Spenser’s lines several times, I can only remark 
that the Teares are shed throughout for Poetry of 
various kinds, and for the scorn and derision levelled 
at poets. Howcanit be“ clearly ’’ shown that Spenser 
troubled himself about actors, comic or otherwise ? 
And when he declares that “ pleasant Willy’ was 
literally dead, he brings himself into conflict with most 
of his fellow ‘‘ men of letters ”—among them is Dean 
Church, who in his “Spenser ”’ (London, 1902) says :-— 


The lines imply, not that he is literally dead, but that he is _ 
in retirement. The expression that he is ‘‘ dead of late ’”’ is 
explained in, four lines below as ‘‘ choosing to sit in idle Cell,’ 
and is one of Spenser’s common figures for inactivity or 
sorrow. 


In proof of this last assertion, many instances might 
be quoted :— 


And endless grief which deads my life, 
Yet knows not how te kill. 
Epitaph Il., 38. 


That in short space his wonted cheerful hew 
Jan fade, and lively spirits deaded quite. 
F.2. Bk. IV., xii-20. 


Therewith the cowherd deaded with affright, 

Fell flat to ground, ne word unto him said, 

But holding up his hands, with silence mercy pray’ds 
F. 2, VI., vii-25. 


Anybody not familiar with spenser’s lines would be 
misled by Sir Sidney Lee’s remarks. The poet does 
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not write of the “ gentle spirit,’’ as if introducing a 
fresh individual (which is the impression now con- 
veyed), but clearly speaks of him as one who has 
just been previously mentioned :— 


But that same gentle Spirit from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet Nectar flow, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw ; 
Doth tather choose to sit in idle Cell, 

Than so himself to mockery to sell. 


Here at least it is universally agreed that some con- 
temporary poet is intended. From what has already 
been written in this Complainte, we understand clearly 
that he was a writer of comedies, and learned ones, in 

_which was 


Fine Counterfesance and unhurtful Sport, 
Delight and Laughter deckt in seemly sort. 


We can realise Spenser’s ideal of what a comedy 
should be, and we know that the “ gentle Spirit,’ 
whese retirement at the time, he deplores, supplied 
such plays :— 


By which man’s life in his likest image, 
Was limned forth. 


Spenser’s poet will not prostitute his art to the 
declining fashion, “‘and with vain toys the vulgar 
entertain,” so it is evident that he could not have 
been dependent upon the theatre for a livelihood, or 
he would have to march with the times. Ergo, he 
could ot have been Shakspere of Stratford, who would 
have had no scruples about such delicate matters being 
bent (as his biographers assert) upon serving the 
prosaic end of making attractive plays to fill his 
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theatre. He could not afford to sit in idleness :— 


Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw. 


What really makes these lines so suspiciously like a 
“ Shakespeare ’’ allusion is the mention of the “‘ honey 
and sweet Nectar ”’ which is said to flow from the pen 
of this mysterious poet. 

When “Shakespeare” is named by his contem- 
poraries we usually find his “ vein” or “ pen” or 
“muse” likened to honey or nectar, or sweet- 
ness generally. Thus Meres writes of “‘ mellifluous and 
honey-tongued Shakespeare ;”’ Barnfield praises his 
“ honey-flowing vein,’’ while in The Ghost of Richard 
III., Christopher Brooke (1614), in lines which are 
accepted as applying to Shakespeare, writes of him 
as :— 

He that from Helicon sends many a rill, 
Whose nectar’d veins are drunk by thirsty men. 


It certainly looks as if Spenser’s poet, “‘ from whose 
pen large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow,”’ is 
especially indicative of the poet Shakespeare. But we 
have shown that Spenser cannot allude to the Stratford 
player. 

In 1619, Thomas Campion addressed an Epigram 
to Bacon, and although no Poetry had been published 
under Bacon’s name, Campion (who was an excellent 
poet and writer of lyrics) praises Bacon’s ‘‘ sweet 
Muse ” (Dulcis Musa), and says also :— . 

Et tota aethereo nectare lingua madens | 


Meaning that the whole tongue is moist with celestial 
nectar.* 
*One cf the writers of the Manes Verulamiani (1626) asks : 


Quo fugit ingentt nectar et esca tui ? 
(Whither have departed the nectar and food of your genius ? 


4* 
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John Davies had previously noted Bacon’s worth as a 
poet when he addressed (about 1606) that Sonnet to 
him, in which he says that all Bacon’s “ notes’ are 
“ sweetest airs.”’ 

Spenser would not be likely to describe the Stratford 
player as sitting in “‘ idle Cell." This makes us picture 
a student’s room at a University, or at one of the Inns 
of Court. Shakspere is known to have lodged in 
surroundings uncongenial to meditation—a __hair- 
dresser’s in Silve1 Street. But Bacon, at the time of 
Spenser’s poem, was confining himself to his “ pocr 
cell”” at Gray’s Inn; how occupied, we can only 
guess. 

It was, as I have pointed out, against the corruptions 
of the stage abounding at that time that Thalia’s 
complaint is directed, and these abuses were the cause 
of ‘“ pleasant Willy’ abandoning, at any rate for a 
period, that style of poetry rather than sell himself to 
such mockery. 

From The Arte of English Poesie (1589), we learn that 
it was ‘‘a discredit for a gentleman to seem learned, 
and to show himself amorous of any good Art ;”’ that 
the name of a poet had “ become, if honourable, in- 
famous, subject to scorn and derision, and rather a 
reproach than a praise to any that useth it.” The 
author of the Arte writes from the point of view of a 
gentleman of the Court. He says that “ The scorn and 
ordinary disgrace offered unto poets at these days, is 
cause why few gentlemen do delight in the Art.” It 
would not bring any disgrace to the erstwhile “ Strat- 
ford Rustic,” who was but a player and, therefore, 
according to the Statute, a rogue and vagabond. 
The “‘ gentle spirit ’’ to whom Spenser alludes was a 
gentleman poet, and it is sheer nonsense to identify him 
with any person openly trafficking within the public 
theatres. 
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Those who maintain that this refers to the Stratford 
Shakespeare also point to the four lines in Colin Clout’s 
Come Home Againe, describing a poet Action, of whom 
it is written :— 


A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found : 
Whose Muse full of high thoughts invention 
Doth like himself Heroically sound. 


As, however, the dedication of the poem is dated 
1591, this can hardly have reference to the name 
Shakespeare. It is possible, of course, that the lines 
were inserted after 1593, when the name appeared for 
the first time. Might not Drayton, whose Heroical 
Epistles appeared in 1591, and whose name Michael 
has a most heroic sound and significance, be intended 
here? The poet who approaches nearest to Francis 
Bacon is not given any fancy name like the others men- 
tioned—Harpalus, Corydon, Alcyon, &c.—but is intro- 
duced and dismisesd in these four lines :— 


And there that shepherd of the Ocean is, 
That spends his wit in love’s consuming smart : 
Full sweetly temper’d is that Muse of his 
That can empierce a Prince’s mighty heart. 


When we remember that the word ‘‘ Beacon ’”’ was 
pronounced, as it is to-day in the West of England and 
in Ireland, it is not improbable that Bacon should be 
called ‘‘ that shepherd of the Ocean.’”’ ‘‘ Labeo,”’ in 
Hall’s Satives, stands for Francis Bacon and, in the 
sketch of Labeo’s career as a poet, we find that his 
Muse had, for a time, been 


Ae in Venus’ chamber train’d 
To play with Cupid, till she had attain’d 
To comment well upon a beauteous face 
That she was fit for an heroic place. 
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This is not the only poet among those mentioned in 
Spenser’s poem whose poesy is commended for its 
sweetness, and this was found to be the special quality 
of Bacon-Shakespeare’s vein. In conclusion, the well- 
known allusion to “pleasant Willy”’ refers not to 
Shakespeare of Stratford, but to Francis Bacon. The 
more I read into Spenser, the more does my faith 
. become shaken in the Irish commissioner. One feels 
irresistibly drawn into the opinion that Edmund 
Spenser, who was at Cambridge with Francis Bacon, 
performed the office of stepfather to these poetic 
offsprings. But this agreement must have been 
entered into after the publication of The Shepheardes 
Calender, in 1579, as no author’s name appeared and 
nobody knew who was the brilliant and courtly poet. 
It was not until after his death that it was title-paged 
to Spenser. -As an instance how those who pose as 
authorities on Elizabethan literature throw dust in the 
eyes of the innocent public, the editors (J. C. Smith and 
E. de Selincourt) of my edition of Spenser, say that with 
this poem “‘ Spenser made his first bid for poetic fame.” 
Well, he set about it in very queer fashion by withhold- 
ing his name, and calling himself ‘“‘ Immerito,” and 
under that name sending forth his poem with the 
introductory lines, beginning :— 


Goe little booke : thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent : 


The intention of concealment is again insisted upon :— 


And asked, who thee forth did bring, 
A shepheard’s swaine say did thee sing. 


and the little address ‘‘ To his Booke’”’ concludes 
with the promise, ‘“ I will send more after thee.” 
I had hoped to point out some very palpable con- 
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nections between The Teares of the Muses and the 
Apologie for Poetrie, stated to be written by Sir Philip 
Sidney, though not publishd until ten years after his 
death. Sidney died in 1586, having been abroad for the 
last year of his life ; Spenser’s poem appeared in 1591, 
and the Afologie in 1595. The former can hardly have 
been written before 1586, so we have to conclude that 
“Spenser ’”’ copied Sidney, and presumably carried 
the MS. of the Apologie to Ireland where, we are asked 
to believe, the Complaintes were written. 

_ But as all authorities appear to be agreed that Love’s | 
Labour Lost was written prior to 1595, the MS. of the 
Apologie must also have been in ‘‘ Shakespeare’s ”’ 
hands, for the Comedy is modelled upon the lines of 
Sidney’s scheme for a comedy of the right “ sportful- 
ness,’ which would breed both delight and laughter, 
with “a busy loving Courtier, a heartless threatening 
Thraso. A self-wise-seeming schoolmaster. An awry- 
transformed Traveller.’”” Biron stands for the first ; 
Holofernes is a schoolmaster of this description, and 
Armado the peculiar kind of Traveller, combining a 
“ thrasonical ”’ and “ heartless threatening ”’ character. 

Sidney remarks, ‘‘ These, if we saw walk in stage 
names, which we play naturally, therein were Sets Goa 
laughter, and teaching delightfulness.” 

This is particularly interesting, for Thalia, who 
mourns the degradation of Comedy, and the consequent 
idleness of “‘ pleasant Willy,’ gives us to understand 
that this was a poet who provided :— 


Fine counterfesance and unhurtful Sport, 
Delight and laughter deckt in seemly sort. 


R. L. EacLe. 


ACTION AND ELOQUENCE. 


latter to go to the public market place, and 
humbly crave the suffrage of the populace. 
She advises him to conceal his innate pride and scorn 
to gain their good grace ; saying, were she in his place : 


Visor mother of Coriolanus, counsels the 


“TI would dissemble with my nature.” 


I prithee now my son, 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

And thus far having stretch’d it, here be with them, 
Thy knee bussing the stones, form such business. 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant, 
More learned than their ears. 


Coriolanus strongly objects to this hypocrisy, which 
he considers akin to acting : 


I will not do’t 
Lest I surcease to honour my own truth, 
And by my body’s action teach my mind 
A most inherent baseness. 
(Act IfI., Sc. 1). 


Bacon says :— 


“What action is to an orator, the same is boldness to a 
politic—the first, the second, the third virtue. Impudence is 
good for nothing but imposture.”’ 

(Antitheta Rerum, Book VI. (Boldness), xxxiil., p. 316. 
Adv. of Learning, 1640.) 


Bacon wiites :— 


* Surely as there are mountebanks for the natural body, so 
are there mountebanks for the politic body.”’ (Essays of Bold- 
ness.) 
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Coriolanus : Pray be content : — 
Mother, I am going to the market-place ; 
Chidemenomore. I'll mountebank their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. 

(Act TIT. sev it.) 


I'll win their love by tricks. 


Doctor Pinch is another of the same mountebanks, 
or charlatan order. 
Doctor Pinch is described :— 


A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A threadbare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy, hollow ey’d, sharp-lcoking wretch, 
A living-dead man. 
(Act IV. se. 8.) 
Bacon says :— 


“Tt is a trivial Grammar School text, but yet worthy of a 
wise man’s consideration. Question was asked of Demos- 
thenes. “What was the chief part of an Orator?’ He 
answered, Action ; what next ? Action; what next again ? 
Action. He said it, that knew it best ; and had by nature 
himself, no advantage in that hecommended. Astrange thing, 
that that part of an Orator, which is but superficial, and 
rather the veriite of a player, should be placed so high above 
those other noble parts, of Invention, Elocution, and the rest : 
Nay, almost alone, as if it were all in all. But the reason is 
plain. There is in human nature, generally, more ofthe fool, 
than of the wise ; and therefore those faculties by which the 
foolish part of men’s minds is taken, are most portent.”’ 

(Essays of Boldness.) 


‘“ Action upon the stage,” said Francis St. Alban, 
“is one of the best qualities in the culture and manu- 
rance of minds in young and tender years.” He 
emphatically points to it—“ As that which strengthens 
memory, moderates the tone and emphasis of voice and 
pronunciation, composes the countenance and gesture 
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to a decorum, procures a good assurance, and likewise 
inureth to the faces of men.’ 

Discipline he found a deficient in the stage of his 
day, and procured the remedy by training the Children 
of the Queen’s Revels more or less under his own eye.” 

(Page 80, No. 4 “ Fly Leaves,” by A. A. Leith.) 


If I may be permitted, I should like to point out 
that Hamlet, in his instructions to the players, upon 
the art of acting, insists upon just the same moderation, 
or temperance in the delivery of speeches ; and restraint, 
or decay, in the use of gesture as Bacon. 

Besides this, we find Hamlet discussing with the 
actors, the art of stage delivery and gesture. 


Hamlet ;—Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounce it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many 
of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spake my lines 
Noy do not saw the air too much with your hand, thus ; but use 
all gently ; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say— 
whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance, 
that may give it smoothness,” 

1 (Hamlet, Act III., sc. ii.) 


‘ Polonius |to Ophelia.| Read on this book ; 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. Weare oft to blame in this, 
’Tis too much prov’d, that with devotions visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 


(Hamlet, Act III., sc. i.) 
* * * * 


So smooth he daub’d his vice with show of virtue ; 
(K.R, IIT., Act III., sc. 5.). 


In Bacon’s “‘ Colours of Good and Evil,” the seventh 
in order has this text: Quod bono vicinum, bonum : 
quod a bono remotum malum. 

This statement : ‘“‘ That what is near to good, is 
good ; or what is remote from good, is evil,” is a fallacy, 
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and Bacon adduces three reprehensions of it. The 
third, or last, is as follows :— 


‘A third reprehension 1 vecause evil approaches to 
good, sometimes for concealment, sometimes for protec- 
tion, and good to evil for conversion and reformation. 
So hypocrisy draweth near to religion for covert and 
hiding ttself :— 


Szpe latet vitium proximitate boni. 
(Essays, Aldts Wright. ) 


“There be some whose lives are, as if they perpetually 
play’d upon a stage disguised to all others, open only to them- 
selves. But perpetual dissimulation is painful, and he that 
is all Fortune, and no nature is an exquisite hireling. Live 
not in continual smother, but take some friends with whom to 
communicate.” (Essays, p. 358, Aldis Wright.) 


Polonius compels Ophelia to put on a colour of piety, 
in order to conceal his purpose, which is evil. In 
like manner, King Richard the Third pretends to be 
religious by being supported, on either side, by bishops, | 
in order to impress the Lord Mayor of London with 
his piety 

It is important to observe that there is an essay 
upon simulation and dissimulation. Because Bacon 
classes the latter with the actor’s art, in the above 
passage ; in the character of Richard the Third, who 
has been expressly depicted as an actor, we find re- 
peated allusions to his dissimulation. King Henry the 
Sixth compares him to Roscius, the celebrated Roman 
Actor :— 


(Duke of Gloucester to Duke of Buckingham). 
Come, cousin, canst thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breath in middle of a wood, 
And then again begin, and stop again, 
As if thou wert distraught and mad with terror > 
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Buck. : Tut: I can countertett the deep tragedian, 
Speak and look back, and pry on very side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion : ghastly looks 
Are at my service, like enforced smiles ; 

And both are ready in their offices, 
At any time, to grace my stratagems. 
* * * * 
Doubt not; my lord, I’ll play the orator, 
As if the golden fee for which I plead 
Were for myself : and so, my lord, adieu. 
(King Richard III. Act III., sc. v.) 


After his speech to the citizens of London, pleading 
for Richard’s claim to the crown, on the score of the 
bastardy of the late King Edward the Fourth’s children, 
and Richard’s victories in Scotland, which he relates, 
he concludes :— 


Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purpose, 

Untouch’d or slightly handled in discourse ; 

And when my oratory drew toward end, 

I bade them, that did love their country’s good, 

Cry ‘“‘ God save Richard, England’s royal King!” 
(The Act III., sc. vii.) 


This is an example of what Bacon calls, bringing or 
introducing the actor’s art upon the stage of life, of 
which he exclaims. Quid deformius quam scenam 
invitam transferre, which is exactly what Buckingham, 
instigated by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, does. 
King Henry the Sixth recognises the actor in Richard 
the Third :— 


What scene of death hath Roscius now to act ? 
(Third Part, K.H. VI. Act V., sc. vi.) 


In the case of Mark Anthony we have an excellent 
illustration of extreme boldness, combined with 
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eloquence and action, the three gifts claimed by Bacon 
as the outfit of an o.ator :— 


You stay awhile ; 
Thou shalt not back till I have borne this corse, 
Into the market-place : there shzll I try 
In my oration, how the people take 
The cruel issue of these bloody men. 
(Act ITI., sc. i.) 


Anthony, in his speech to the citizens of Rome, over 
the corpse of Julius Cesar, exclaims :-— 


I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is, 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor wortk, 
Action nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood : I only speak right on. 
(Julius Caesar, Act III., sc. ii.) 


One of the greatest pieces of oratory in the Plays is 
the speech of Mark Anthony after the assassination 
of Julius Cesar. It required extraordinary boldness 
to succeed in turning the tables against Brutus, and 
his faction, who had the advantage of already gaining 
the approval and acquittal of the citizens of Rome 
by justifying their action, by speech. Anthony had 
the difficult task of undoing the speech of Brutus, 
who had been acclaimed by the mob. And he had the 
double difficulty of saying nothing that should offend 
the faction, which would cost him his life, yet he 
succeeded in so exciting the feelings of his hearers, 
that directly they hear the terms of Czsar’s will, they 
are won, and ready to tear down or burn the house of 
the conspirators. Bacon makes the remark that the 
people are like the sea, that would be tranquil ‘and quiet 
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were not the Orators to put them into agitation and 
trouble by stirring them up (with the wind of words). 
It is thus we find the Pope’s legate, Pandulph, exclaim- 
ing of the troubles he had provoked :— 


“It was my breath that blew this tempest up 
Upon your stubborn usage of the Pope. 
(King John. Act V., sc. i.) 


King Richard the Third describes himself as a 
consummate hypocrite and actor in the following 
‘ words :— 


Why I can smile, and murder while I smile, 
And cry “‘ content ”’ to that which grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions. : 
V’ll drown more sailors than the mermaid shall , 
I'll slay more gazers than the basiliske ; 
Pll play the orator as well as Nestor, 
Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 
And, like a Simon, take another Troy. 
I can add colours to the Chameleon, 
Change shapes with Proteus for advantages 
And set the murderous Macchiavel to school. 
(Third Part, K.H.VI. Act III., sc. ii.) 


Observe the perfect parallel to Bacon’s coupling of 
orator’s art with the player's art (in the Essay of Bold- 
ness), and the same connotation insinuated in the line, 
“Tl play the Orator,” i.e., borrow his Action and 
appeal to the eye by means of gesture, and all the arts 
of the professional speakers. The above lines describe 
a master of dissimulation and of simulation. More- 
over, he is presented with an epitome of boldness at the 
very opening of the play ; wooing and winning the 
widow of the King he had just murdered, on the way 
to his burial—stopping the funeral—holding up the 
coffin, and fascinating, in spite of his own deformity, 
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the woman who should have most loathed and spurned 
Fim. 


Bacon’s third Colour of Good and Evil has this text :— 
That which refers to Truth is greater than that which refers 
to opinion. The proof and way of that which belongs to 
opinicn, is this, that if anything had to be done secretly, 1t would 
not have been done at all. 


So the Epicures say of the Stoics felicity placed in 
vertue—That it is like the felicity of a Player, who if he 
were left of his auditory and their applause, he would 
straight be out of heart and countenance, and therefore 
they call vertue Bonum, theatrale. But of Riches the 
poet sayth :— 


Populus me sibilat, At mihi plaudo. 
And of pleasure :— 


Grata subimo, 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu simulante pudoerem. 


“The fallax of this colour is somewhat subtle, though 
the answer to the example be ready, for vertue is not 
chosen propter auram popularem. (On account of 
popular opinion.) But contrariwise, Maxime omnium 
teipsum reverers. (Chiefly of all, to reverence oneself.) 
So as a virtuous man will be vertuous in solitudine, and 
not only in Theatro, though percase it will be more 
strong by glory and fame, as an heat which is doubled 
by reflexion. But that denieth the supposition, it doth 
not reprehend the fallax whereof the reprehension is— 
allow that vertue (such as is joined with labour and 
conflict) would not be chosen but for fame and opinion, 
yet it followeth not that the chief motive of the election 
should not be real and for itself, for fame may be only 
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causa impulsiva, and not causa constituens, or efficiens.”’ 

The moving incentive of Julius Cesar towards the 
Crown was ambition, and he play’d a part to achieve 
it :-— 


If the tagrag people did not clap him, and hiss him, accord- 
ing as he pleased and displeased them, as they used to do the 
players in the theatre, I am no true man. 

(Julius Cesar, Act I., sc. ii.) 


This is a very interesting colour, in which we still 
perceive Bacon’s constant comparison of life and action 
to a player and his audience in a Theatre. This alone 
makes it important, for it discusses just the very 
motives, we must all inquire about, as to the why of 
Bacon’s concealed authorship ? Most men, in all ages, 
are spurred on by ambition, or love of fame, to achieve 
notice. This colour declares the writer’s complete 
independence of popular opinion, and_ self-seeking 
motive. Truth comes before all things. Bacon 
describes a man who secretly and in solitude, pursues 
for the sake of vertue, a path, that is apart from the 
theatre of life. That finds perfect parallel in the 
lines .:— 


And out of question so it is scmetimes, 
Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, 
When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward past, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 
(Love’s Labour Lost. Act IV., i.> 


W. F. C. WIGSTON. 


JOTTINGS ON SIR FRANCIS BACON. 


Bacon’s HErr. 


HERE has been a good deal of speculation 

an concerning what lands and money Bacon 

owned at the time of his death in 1626, and 

as to who was his direct heir-at-law with a right to 

inherit his properties, considering that he left no 
children of his own. 

As he had numerous relations, more than one man 
may have appeared as a claimant. 

The puzzle has never been really cleared up, but the 
following “‘ Inquisition Post Mortem ”’ in the Record 
office may help a little 

The heir evidently worked to make his claim clear, 
and had this Inquisition taken at Chipping Barnett 
on 15th October, 1634, which was eight years after 
Bacon’s decease, and the jurors swear to Bacon having 
died in 1626. 

There are several interesting points to be noted in 
the Roll. In the first place, the jurors are on oath 
before the King’s Escheator, Richard Luckin, Esq., 
who was an ancestor of the present Verulam family, 
most likely from thename. Other names recall Bacon’s 
intimate friends in Gray’s Inn. Sir Martin Barneham 
was either an uncle or cousin of Alice Lady Bacon; 
Sir John Constable was Lady Bacon’s brother-in-law, 
and a close friend to Sir Francis Bacon. 

We see that ‘‘ Thomas Bacon, Esq.,”’ zs, and at the 
time of the death of Francis, was kinsman and next heir 
of the same, and that he was quite 26 years of age 
in 1626. 

We have to make search to find out where a Thomas 
Bacon comes in the family, and he turns out to be 
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the youngest son of Bacon’s youngest half brother, 
Edward, of the Alienation office, who married Helen 
Little, daughter of Thos. Little, of Shrubland Hall, 
Suffolk, and had five sons. 

But it is quite uncertain if he ever inherited any 
of Bacon’s possessions, in fact, everything points the 
other way. 

It is evident that in 1608 Bacon, who was seized in his 
demesne as of fee of and in the Manors of Gorhambury, 
Westwicke, and Braye, with their appurtenances, etc., 
assured these estates to his wife Alice for life under 
trustees, but with the arrangement that after her death 
they should return to him or his heirs direct. 

This arrangement was made in 1608 shortly after 
his marriage, but he left his wife much more than the 
foregoing when he died, and with her own inheritance 
from her father, and later on with her mother’s land 
falling to her, she is said to have owned property in one 
way or another to the amount of £30,000 towards the 
end of her life. 

Among other valuables, the Viscountess St. Alban 
inherited from her husband the Viscount, the lucrative 
gift he had received from King James, called ‘‘ The 
Profits of the Great Seal for sixpenny Writs,’ which 
was one of her best possessions and brought her in 
£600 a year. 

With her “ portion,’ and some money added by 
Viscount St. Alban, she purchased land in Redburn, 
called ‘‘ Butler’s Farm.’’ Then she inherited from 
her father land in Kent and Middlesex and Essex, 
which she left to her nephew, Stephen Soames, and her 
servant, Robt. Tyrell, or Turrell, in her will. She had 
also tenements in Kensington and Paddington, besides 
a good amount of jewels, plate, furniture, and house- 
hold stuff. 

It is evident that Gorhambury was tightly tied up 
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under trustees, and that she had only a life interest 
in it. 

After Viscount St. Alban’s death she lived on her 
Hertfordshire land, but let the mansion of Gorhambury 
in 1638 to George Redcliffe, Sixth Earl of Sussex and 
his Lady, née Miss Eleanor Wortley, of Yorkshire, 
and the new tenants remained in residence there for a 
good many years, till 1646. 

The Viscountess most likely joined her neice in 
Eyeworth, Bedfordshire; for there, in the old parish 
church of All Saints, her remains lie under a slab in the 
chancel. She was buried the 9th July, 1650. 

And now comes the question : who inherited Gorham- 
bury ? ; 

The estate came into the hands of Sir Harbottle 
Grimston after his marriage with the widow of Sir 
Thomas Meautys, who had been one of the trustees 
of Gorhambury. Sir Thomas died a few months 
before the Viscountess St. Alban departed this life. 

It is said that Sir Harbottle Meautys bought the 
estate from Henry Meautys, the eldest brother of Sir 
Thomas, but there for the moment we must leave the 
matter in its uncertainty, for we hear nothing further 
of Bacon’s heir, Thomas Bacon, and the land passed 
to the Grimstons for ever. 


A. CHAMBERS BUNTEN. 


THE “‘ AUTHORIZED TEXT ” OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HE Cambridge Edition of Shakespeare has 
T come frequently, if not always, to be referred 
to as the “ Authorized Text,’ but it is not 
easy to say upon what authority. It is, in fact, a 
very bad text and there is no more pressing want than 
a really satisfactory text of the Plays— the Sonnets 
and the other poems. It is, however, to be feared 
that there is little hope of our getting such a text so 
long as it is thought a sign of intelligence to believe 
that these works which are, and will always be, 
regarded as the supreme wonder of the human mind 
are from the hand of an uneducated man and that 
genius can supply a knowledge of facts which could 
not possibly have been otherwise within the knowledge 
of the supposed author. It is not here proposed 
to frame an indictment of the Cambridge Edition 
as a whole, but only to draw attention to a particular 
instance which seems to display a lamentable want of 
intelligence in considering the relation of the great 
Folio of 1623 to the earlier Quartos. No better 
illustration could be formed of the truth of the saying 
that none are so blind as those who will not see. 

In the dedication of the Folio Hemminge and 
Condell are made to say of the plays: ‘‘ We have 
but collected them and done an office to the dead, 
to procure his Orphans, Guardians ; without ambition 
either of self-profit or fame : only to keep the memory 
of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive as was our 
Shakespeare by humble offer of his plays.’ 

And in the address ‘‘ to the great variety of Readers” 
appears the following passage : ‘‘ We pray you do not 
envy his Friends the office of their care and pain, to 
have collected and published them (the plays) and so 
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to have published them, as where (before) you were 
abused with diverse stolen and surreptitious copies, 
maimed and deformed by the frauds and stealths of 
injurious impostors, that exposed them ; even those 
are now offered to your view cured, and perfect of 
their limbs and all the rest, absolute in their numbers, 
as he conceived them. Whoas he wasa happy imitator 
of nature, was a most gentle expressor of it. His 
mind and hand went together ; and what he thought, 
he uttered with that easiness that we have scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers. But it is not 
our province, who only gather his works, and give 
them to you, to praise him.”’ 

In these passages Hemminge and Condell are put 
forward as the responsible editors and producers 
of the Folio, and if we assume their sincerity, we must 
accept their statements as true to the best of their 
knowledge. They do not suggest that they have 
amended, improved or altered the plays in any respect. 
Some they say, had been published by “ injurious 
impostors’”’ by whose “frauds and stealths”’ they 
had been maimed and deformed.’ These they profess 
to give “‘ cured and perfect” of their limbs ”’ in the 
form, it is to be presumed, in which the author created 
them. All the rest of the plays they say are presented 
“absolute in their numbers as he conceived them ”’ 
and they profess to be in a position to guarantee this 
because they have before them the original manu- 
scripts in the author’s own handwriting so clearly 
written and in such condition that there is scarcea blot 
upon the paper. And they reiterate the statement 
that their province is only to ‘‘ gather his works and 
give them ”’ to the public. 

Now, before the date of the Folio, Hamlet had 
appeared in Quarto dated 1603, 1604, 1605 and 
_ 1611, and perhaps also in a Quarto issued somewhere 
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between 1611 and 1637. The 1604 Quarto is commonly 
known as the Second Quarto, and it is substantially 
identical with all the subsequent Quarto is referred 
to above. The Folio omits a good many passages 
which are to be found in the Second Quarto and 
contains various passages not included in any of the 
Quartos. The Cambridge Edition takes the Folio 
as a basis and reintroduces the passages in the Second 
Quarto which are absent from the Folie, and the 
Temple Edition follows this text. 

_A satisfactory explanation of these omissions 
from and additions to the Folio would, it is conceived, 
throw great light upon the question of the authorship 
of the plays. In settling the text of the Cambridge 
Edition no attempt seems to have been made to 
ascertain or explain the reason for these omissions and 
additions, beyond the futile suggestions to be found 
in the introduction to the play in the Temple Edition 
that the Quarto and the Folio “‘ represent in all pro- 
bability two distinct acting versions of Shakespeare’s 
perfect text,’’ which having regard to the conditions 
of the Elizabethean stage, their length alone makes 
manifestly absurd—or upon scholarship lines to 
consider whether the omissions and additions may 
not serve the purpose of making the play as it stands 
in the Folin more perfect as a work of art. Sucha 
consideration was of course not open to the Cambridge 
Editors, for they were no doubt good orthodox Strat- 
fordians, perfect in their faith, and it would never 
have done for them to countenance even the possi- 
bility of an author living at the date of the Folio, who 
might have settled the text of the Folio. 

There are in the Folio a good many omissions and 
additions, but it is only requisite here to draw atten- 
tion to two or three of the principal ones. The 1eader 
who desires to pursue the matter further will find all 
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the omissions and additions indicated in the notes to 
the Temple Edition. 

In the Cambridge Edition in Act 1, Sc. IV., appears 
the following passage—the lines printed in roman 
type being common to the Folio and the Second Quarto 
-~and those printed in italic being in the Quarto, but 
not in the Folio :— 


Horatio : ——————Is it a custom ? 

Hamlet : Ay, marry, is’t : 
But to my mind, though I am native here 
And to the manner born, it is a custom 
More honour’d in the breach than the observance. 
This heavy-headed revel east and west 
Makes us traduced and tax’d of other nations : 
They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish 

phrase 

Soil our addition ; and indeed it takes 
From our achievements, though perform’d at 
height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. 
So, oft it chances in particular men, 
That for some vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth—wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot choose his origin— 
By the o’ergrowth of some complexion, 
Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason, 
Or by some habit that too much o’er-leavens 
The form cf plausive manners, that these men— 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s star—- 
Their virtues else—be they as pure as grace, 
As infinite as man may undergo— 
Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault ; the dram of eale 
Doth, all the noble substance of a doubt, 
To his own scandal. 


The omitted passage is in itself a very wonderful 
disquisition on the manner in which one lapse often 
suffices to destroy the effect of many virtues in the 
world’s estimation of a man. Further, it foreshadows 
the first three of Bacon’s Idols—the Idol of the Tribe— 
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the Idol of the Den—and the Idol of the Market. 
The second Quarto in which it appears was open to the 
producers of the Folio and yet it is omitted. What 
intelligible explanation is there of the omission ? 
Is it suggested that the Editors had before them 
the Author’s original MS. in which it did not appear ? 
And are we invited to assume that the passage is 
spurious and either not by the Author or deliberately 
struck out by him? In either alternative what 
justification had the Cambridge Editors for restoring 
it to the text ? That it is a very wonderful passage 
no one can deny. That it is not spurious but by the 
Author of the play no one can doubt. No one else 
could have written it. That it is inappropriate to the 
occasion and interrupts the action and so tends to mar 
the play as a work of art seems obvious, and on that 
ground its omission in the final form in which the play 
‘ was to be handed down to posterity is fully explained 
and justified. But who would have had the courage 
to cut out such a passage? The Editors themselves 
disclaim any such thing. They were only producing 
the plays as they found them. It is inconceivable 
that even Ben Jonson should have done such a thing. 
The only possible person is the Author himself. But 
then, forsooth, he had been dead seven years—and 
even if he had been alive do we not know that he was 
only intent upon making money and did not care what 
became of his plays and did not think it even worth 
while to refer to them in his Will? The only in- 
telligible explanation is that the man who died in 1616 
was not the author—that the real author was alive 
in 1623 and that he himself revised the plays for 
publication and made the excisions and additions. 
This passage appears in the Scene in which Hamlet 
is on the platform expecting the Ghost to appear. 
They hear the revels going on and Hamlet makes his 
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Comment upon them and that comment serves its 
purpose in enhancing the horror of the murder which 
is about to be disclosed. But it is inconceivable that 
a man in the position in which Hamlet then was— 
his mind full of anticipations of the secret he was 
expecting to have revealed to him—should go off 
upon a subtle disquisition on a topic quite alien to the 
serious matter in hand. Such an_ inappropriate 
digression is, however, such an error as acomparatively 
youthful author, fully conscious of his great intellectual 
gifts might indulge in before he came under the influence 
of that restraint which comes only with maturity. 
His mind was caught by the idea and he could not 
resist the temptation of pursuing and developing it. 
In his maturity when he was making a final revision 
of the play he realised that it was inappropriate and 
struck it out. And this criticism will be found to 
apply to all the excisions. 

Taking all the omissions and additions together it 
can hardly be doubted that they enhance the unity 
of the play and so improve it as a work of ait. That 
they were made deliberately and not inadvertently 
or as the result of the carelessness of the editors o7 in 
the setting up of the type appears clear from the 
omitted passages in Act III., Sc. IV., 161-165 and 
167-170. 

The Cambridge text stands as follows—the words 
common to both Folio and Quarto being printed in 
roman type and those printed in italic (with the 
exception of the words ‘“‘ Refrain to-night’ at the 
end of line 165) being in the Quarto but not in the 
Folio. 

Hamlet : O, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half, 
Good night : but go not to my uncle’s bed ; 
16oAssume a virtue if you have it not, refrain 
to-night, 
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161That monster custom, who all sense doth eat, 
Of habit devil, is angel yet in this, 
That to the use of actions faiy and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery, 
165That aptly is put on—Refrain to-night 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
167To the next abstinence ; the next more easy , 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either—the devil, oy throw him out 
170With wondrous potency. Once more goodnight 
And when you are desirous to be blest 
I'll blessing beg of you. 


In the Second Quarto and in the Cambridge text 
line 160 ends with the words, “ If you have it not.”’ 
In the Folio the words, ‘‘ Refrain to-night ”’ are added 
to this line entirely upsetting the metre. Then in 
the Folio lines 161-165 (including the words at the 
end of line 165 “ Refrain to-night ’’) are omitted. 
The Folio then proceeds with lines 164 and 167 to the 
word “‘ abstinence.”” It then omits all down to the 
word: “‘ potency,’ leaving an incomplete line which 
is completed by the last words in line 170, “‘Once more 
good-night.” 

Now the words, “‘ Refrain to-night ’’ had to come in 
in order to make line 166 read as sense. The addition 
of them to line 160 was clearly not by inadvertence. 
The whole of this alteration must have been made 
deliberately and who but the author could possibly 
have done it? And it is to be noted that the subject 
of the omission is the same as that of the omitted 
passage previously referred to, namely, “‘ Custom.” 

These omissions in and additions to the Folio seem 
to point conclusively to an author living at the date 
of the Folio who could not have been the man of 
Stratford and could have been no other than Bacon. 


A. J. BECKETT TERRELL. 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 


LIHU Yale (1648-1721) was a great-grandson 
E- of George Lloyd (1560-1615), a fellow-student 
with Francis Bacon. 
QUESTIONS FOR STUDENTS AND OTHER LITERARY 
PEOPLE TO READ AND CONSIDER. 

Q.1. If “ willm ”’ Shaxsper (as baptized) or “‘ willm 
Shagsper’”’ (as married) ever acquired the education 
that had to be acquired by him to possess the ability 
to write poems and Plays of ‘‘ Shake-speare,”’ where and 
when did he acquire it ? 

On Sept. 27, 1564, of 19 prominent men of Strat- 
ford, over two-thirds signed an official document 
with a mark-signature ; ‘“‘ willm’s”’ father was one 
of these men who could not write. On Jan. 20, 
1588-9, of 27 prominent men, over one-half could not 
write their names. 

Q.2. Prominent Shaksperite followers, such as 
Halliwell-Phillipps and Grant White state that there 
were scarcely any books in Stratford at that time, 
as “‘ willm”’ did not leave Stratford until nearly 1588, 
how, without any books, did he acquire the knowledge 
that Shake-speare evidently possessed ? 

Q.3. Where and when did he get acquainted with 
the college terms and phrases that are peculiar to 
Cambridge University, and that are used in the Shake- 
speare Plays Not even the most rabid Shagsperite has 
ever dared to maintain that “ willm”’ was astudentin a 
University. 

Q.4. Why should that Stratford peasant be called 
‘“‘ William Shakespeare when up to 1593 (in which 
year Sir Francis Bacon ‘invented’ the name and 
signed it to a letter of dedication in ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’) the name so written and spelled had never 
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been found in the Stratford records in relation to 
‘“‘ willm Shagsper ”’ of Stratford. 

The name was always written “ Shax”’ or “‘ Shag,” 
but never Shakespeare. On the tablet in Trinity Church 
it 35_°° Shak? R. A. SMITH. 
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PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, 


INQUISITION Post MorTEM. CHANCERY SERIES II. 
VoL. 515. NO. 75. 


NQUISITION indented, taken at Chipping Bar- 
I nett, in Co. Hertford, 15 Qctober, 10 Charles I. 
[1634] before Richard Luckin, Esq., Escheator 

of the King, by virtue of a writ of mandamus, after the 
death of Francis Lord Bacon, late Viscount St. Alban, 
deceased, by the oath of Roger Marshe, gent., and other 
jurors, who say that Francis Viscount St. Alban, long 
before his death, was seized in his demesne as of fee 
of and in the manors of Gorhambury, Westwicke and 
Braye with their appurtenances, and of and in 12 
messuages, 3 mills, 6 dovecotes, 12 gardens, I,200 acres 
of land, 100 acres of meadow, 500 acres of pasture, 
400 acres of wood, and the view of frank-pledge, with 
appurtenances in the parishes of St. Michael, St. 
Stephen, St. Peter, St. Alban, and in Redburne and 
Hemsteed in Co. Hertford, and of and in the advowsons 
of the Vicarage of the Churches of St. Michael and 
Redburne aforesaid. And that Francis Bacon, Vis- 
count St. Alban, so thereof being seized by his inden- 
ture tri-party bearing date 9g May, 6 James I. [1608] 
between the said Francis Viscount St. Alban and Alice 
his wife by name of Francis Bacon, of Grayes Inn, 
Co. Middlesex, Knight, Solicitor-General of the King, 
and Lady Alice Bacon, his wife, of the one part, and 
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Thomas Underwood and John Younge, of Grayes Inn, 
gent., Ralph Youarte, Christopher Travene, gent., 
of the second part, and Michael Hyper, Knight, Martin 
Barneham, Knight, Richard Godfrey, of Chancery 
Lane, Esq., and William Gerrard, of Gray’s Inn, Esq., 
of the third part, levied in consideration of the marriage 
then lately solemnized between the Viscount St. Alban 
and Alice his wife, also for the love and affection 
which the Viscount then enjoyed towards Alice, and 
to the intent that all the manors and premises should 
be well and sufficiently assured by jointure to Alice 
for her life, he has assured the manors and premises 
to Ralph Youarte and Christopher Traverse their 
their heirs and assigns, to the use of Alice during 
her life for her jointure, and after her death, to the use 
of Francis Viscount St. Alban, by the name of Sir 
Francis Bacon, and the heirs of his body begotten 
upon the body of Alice, and for default of such tail 
issuing to the use of William Cooke, of London, Knight, 
John Constable, of Grayes Inn, Knight, Thomas Crewe, 
of Grayes Inn, Esq., Thomas Hetley, of Grayes Inn, 
Esq., and Roger Fenton, Bachelor of Theology, and 
their heirs and assigns for ever, as in the said Indenture 
a fine and recovery, more fully appears. 

And the jurors say that Francis, being seized 
as aforesaid of and in the manors and premises at 
Gorhambury, 9 April, 1626, DIED, of such his estate 
so seized without heirs of his body lawfully begotten, 
and that Thomas Bacon, Esq., is and at the time of the 
death of Francis was kinsman and next heir of the 
same Francis, and was aged at the time of the death 
of Francis, 26 years and more, and that Alice Vis- 
countess St. Alban is still alive. 

And the jurors say that the manors of Gorhambury, 
Westwicke and Bray and all the other premises in Herts. 
are held, and at the time of the death of Francis were 
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held of King Charles in Chief by Knight’s service, 
and are worth by the year in all issues beyond reprises, 


£25. 

And the jurors say that from the death of Francis 
unto the taking of this Inquisition, Alice Viscountess 
St. Alban and John Underhill, Knight, in the right of 
the Viscountess, occupied the premises and received 
the issues and profits. 

And Francis had no other manors or premises at the 
time of his death. 


—Copied by A. Chambers Bunten 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
19, Burghill Road, 
Sydenham, S.E. 26. 


To the Editor, BACONIANA. 


Sir,—In view of the interesting article in BAcONIANA 
(October, 1917) upon the origin of the characters in “ Twelfth 
Night,” may I call attention to a passage in “ The Arte of 
English Poesie’’ (Anon. 1589), which seems to be closely 
connected with the chief of the Dramatis Persone of that 
play ? In Book III., Chap. 24, the unknown author observes : 

All singularities or affected purts of a man’s behaviour 
seem undecent, as for a man to march or fet in the street 
more stately, or to look more solemnly or to go more gaily 
and in cther colours or fashioned garments than another of 
the same degree and estate. 

Rushton (‘‘ Shakespeare and ‘ The Arte of English Poesie,’ ” 
Pp. 160) quotes this passage and demonstrates Shakespeare’s 
use of the word “ jet’ in “ Twelfth Night ” (II., 5) :— 

Fabian. O! peace. Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him: how he jets under his advanced 
plumes ! 

Mr. Rushton might have carried the argument much further 
and have shown how Malvolio seems to have been shaped 
under the influence of that passage in ‘‘ The Arte.” 

Malvolio is said to be ‘‘ an affectioned ass,’’ and in the 
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feigned letter prepared by Maria he is advised to put himself 
into the “‘ trick of singularity.” 

Puttenham (?) is discoursing upon ’’singularities or affected 
parts of a man’s behaviour.”’ ‘ 

Malvolio affects a ‘‘ sad and civil ’’ demeanour, and thinks 
to impress the Countess by putting on “‘ a sad face, a reverend 
catriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir of note, and 
so forth.” 

In other words, he tries to appear ‘‘ more stately, or to 
look moresolemnly . . . than another of the some degree 
and estate.”” Mozxeover, he siruts about “‘ more gaily and in 
other colours or fashioned garments ”’ than becomes another 
of bis degree :— 

“T will be strange, stout, in yellow stockings, aud cross- 
gartered.”’ 

When he begins “‘ to march or jet ’’’ before the Countess in 
these strange colours and oddly “‘ fashioned garments ”’ (“a 
fashion she detests ’’), she imagines he has lost his wits and 
says, ‘‘ Let this fellow be looked to!’’ Malvolio thinks it a 
good omen that she should refer to him ‘‘ Not Malvolio, nor 
after my degree, but fellow.” 

It is certainly an extraordinary coincidence, if it be one, 
that so many of the words used in this brief extract from 
“The Arte ”’ should have found their way into the dialogue 
either spoken by, or alluding t», Malvolio, who is an “‘ actual 
type and model’”’ (as Bacon says) of what the anonymious 
author of ‘‘ The Arte ’’ describes in words. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
R. L. Ea te. 


Drv Bacon Die In 1626? 
The LEdttor. 

It is up to the orthodox, and Mr. Harold Hardy, who believe 
this, to prove that he did die in 1626, and that he was buried 
in St. Michael’s Church, Gorhambury. 

This should be quite simple, and would ss/ence those who 
think otherwise. 

In the absence of proof, such as registers, etc., let the other 
side have their say. 

“ Fair Pray.” 


Sir,—I suppose most Baconians know that the word 
‘“‘ weed,”’ in the phrases ‘‘ despised w2ed ’’ of Bacon’s prayer, 
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and ‘‘ noted weed ”’ »f Sonnet 76, means a disguising garment. 
I have recently met with two contemporary instances of the 
use of this word with the same meaning, which may interest 
your readers. The one is found in the notes to ‘“‘ The Abbot ”’ 
by Sir Walter Scott, where he quotes a letter from Drury, the 
English Ambassad:r, in Scotland, addressed to Cecil, giving 
an account of Queen Mary’s attempted escape from Lochleven 
Castle. The followirg is the passage :— 

‘‘ But after upon the 25th of the last (April; 1567) she 
enterprised an escape, and was the rather nearer effeet, through 
her- accustomed long lying in bed all the morning. The 
manner of it was thus : There cometh in to her the laundress 
early as other times before she was wonted, and the Queen 
according to such a secret practice putteth on her the 
weed of the laundress, and so with the fardel of clothes and her 
muffler upon her face, passeth out and entreth the boat to pass 
the loch.”” The letter proceeds to describe how the boatmen 
when out on the lake discovered that their passenger was the 
Queen, and at once rowed her back to her island prison. 

The other passage illustrating the same use of the word 
occurs in a contemporary sketch of the life of Thomas Bushell, 
Bacon’s servant, by Abraham de la Pyme, printed in the 
year 1880 in the ‘‘ Manx Miscellanies.’” The story tells that 
after Bacon’s fall from office, Mr. Bushell ‘‘ got away in dis- 
guise and went into the Isle of Wight, and turned a poor fisher- 
man there.’”’ Further on we read—‘ as it happened, Mr. 
Bushel was set there too, with his fisher’s weeds on, by his 
master, where he lodged.”’ 

E. Basi Lupton. 

Cambridge, Mass., 

April, 1918. 


THE 76TH SONNET. 

The newspapers have been fussing about a suggestion made 
by Dr. Arthur Lynch in the Book Monthly of July. 

He finds in sequence in the 7th line letters H—E—RYW— 
R—OTH—S—L~Y, which suggests to him Henry Wrothesley 
was the W. H. of the Sonnets. Mr. James Douglas can 
extract Hy. Wriothese from the 5th line. It is curious (if this 
sonnet was important) that it was left out of the second edition. 
Dr. Lynch probably did not notice that the 6th word of the 
1st line begins with B, the 9th word of 3rd line begins with 
A, the 6th word of 4th line begins with C, the 6th word of the 
5th line begins with O, and the 6th word of the 6th line begins 
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with N. The addition of the words, 33, is the numerical 
equivalent of the letters in the word Bacon. That is no 
new discovery, but is entitled to as much notice as the sug- 
gestion made by Dr. Lynch. The Sonnet writer says, ‘‘ every 
word doth almost sel my name.’’ The word “ sel ’”’ is usually 
corrected to ‘‘tell.”” If ‘‘ tell,” then the writer probably 
meant to hint obscurely that the count of the letters in “sel 
my name ” is 100=Francis 67 and Bacon 33. total roo. 


PARKER WOODWARD. 


Sir,—There is not much use in continuing the correspond- 
ence with Mr. Harold Hardy over the letter, Meautys to Bacon 
that was published in the July, 1916, Baconiana. His mind 
is plainly one that does not investigate mysteries or hidden 
things, but is content to rest with any superficial explanation. 

When Mr. Hardy undertakes to“ recall the undisputed 
facts,’’ as he does in his last letter, he does not do so, but recalls 
merely the facts that this letter was entered in the Lambeth 
Catalogue as a letter from Meautys to Bacon, and was accepted 
as such by Montagu in his ‘‘ Life of Bacon.”” The much 
more important fact to which I drew attention—but which 
Mr. Hardy does not recall—is that this letter is among the 
documents and papers of Bacon that were gathered by Arch- 
bishop Tenison, who was aided in this work by the son of 
William Rawley, whom he had forsome timeas his Secretary. 
Tenison, when Archbishop, and when at Lambeth Palace, had 
there as his Librarian, Edmund Gibson (afterwards Bishop of 
Lincoln and Bishop of London, and to him he gave, for the 
Lambeth Library, all the Bacon MSS. that he had collected, 
and they were arranged by Gibson. The letter having been 
among these papers and having passed through the hands and 
examination of both Tenison and Gibson, it is strong prima 
facie evidence that it was a letter to Bacon, or it would not 
otherwise be included in the Bacon papers. The contents 
of the letter are exactly such as Meautys would be likely to 
write to Bacon—though Mr. Hardy seems to have been more 
impressed by the P.S. dealing with the character of the 
“maid Mary,” than any other part of it. 

As to the fact of Bacon having made a will, and that will 
having been executed after 1626 as though he had died in 
1626, Mr. Hardy is welcome to the satisfaction he may derive 
from sneering at it as a “‘ bogus will.’’ If Bacon had planned 
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a sham death in 1626 for the purpose of making a “‘ hoty and 
humble retreat into the cool shades of rest ’’ (as Molloy says) 
it is quite certain that part of the plan would have to include 
a will left behind him on the occasion of his supposed death, 
and a will that could be properly carried out. Bacon was no 
simpleton, and was not ignorant of “ policy ’’ and ‘“‘ devices ”’ 
for the attainment of his ends. If Mr. Hardy thinks a will 
left, in order to cover up the fact of a sham death, was inconsis- 
tent with Bacon’s character, I can only advise him to study 
Bacon’s character. 

What I said about the marriage that the world understood 
had taken place between Lady Bacon and her gentleman usher 
after 1626, was that it ‘‘ was simply a fiction palmed off upon 
the public,’”’ and I showed that William Rawley’s remarks 
about Lady Bacon in his “‘ Life of Bacon’”’ (1657) were abso- 
lutely inconsistent with any such marriage having taken 
place. Toconvince the world that Bacon was dead, a fictitious 
Marriage was therefore ‘‘ enacted.’”” Mr. Hardy makes play 
with my word “ enacted,” and says that I gave it as my 
opinion that Lady Bacon committed bigamy. What I said, 
in addition to my words above quoted, was: “ Therefore a 
*‘ fictitious marriage with her ‘ gentleman usher was enacted. 
‘“‘ But it was only a fiction, and Lady St. Alban endured the 
““ sneers of the world in order that she might help her husband 
““to carry out his great work ; a work that was in his eyes 

‘ the greatest thing in the world, and of the greatest benefit to 
“humanity. Well might Bacon invest her with a ‘‘ Robe of 
“Honour ’’* which she wore until her “‘ dying day ’’* ; she 
“done her most to help him, and deserved all honour 
“ for it.” 

Mr. Hardy quotes from the above passage only as far as 
““enacted ’—and then proceeds to make play with that 
word. He is welcome to such a style of controversy. 

T hope this correspondence may have the effect of inducing 
Baconians to read and study the letter of Meautys to Bacon, 
as given in the July Baconiana, 1916. Itisavery important 
document in the unravelling of the mysteries that surround 
Bacon. Thereis much that took place after 1626 that becomes 
clear and has irradiating light thrown on it, if we understand 
that Bacon did not die in 1626. 

GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 

* Rawley’s Expression. 


